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If you asked a representative ‘wail’ of critics, collectors 
and others of the great fraternity of those who sit and 
listen, to name a British jazz musician of truly international 
stature, one of the first names they would choose would be 
that of George Chisholm. His unmistakable style, his easy 
phrasing and technique, his imaginative solos, mark him 
as one of the finest trombonists in jazz. 

Like many of the pioneers of British jazz, he came 
from Scotland, went back discouraged, tried again in 1937 
and suddenly began to make his mark in London jazz 
circles. He was chosen by Benny Carter to go with his 
orchestra to Holland, and in the good old days of come 


as you please he played with many visiting American 





musicians, including Coleman Hawkins and Fats Waller. 
His work with Ambrose, the Squadronaires, the BBC Show 
Band and Kenny Baker’s Dozen has added to his reputa- 
tion as a consistently inspired ‘soloist whose work stands 
out even in the largest band. 

Many will remember his great recordings with his Jive 
Five and jazz groups of varying sizes (a good example is 
Rosetta on ‘A Scrapbook of British Jazz’—Decca LK 4139). 

These new recordings present him in a modern setting, 
up-to-date in mood and pattern, yet wonderfully relaxed: 
George Chisholm—a musician standing outside any narrow 
period or style—improvising his solos as fluently and 


serenely as ever. 


With him: Ken Goldie (trombone), Bertie King, Derek Collins, Joe Harriott, Bob Burns, Harry Klein (saxophones), 


Alan Clare, Max Harris (piano), Ike Isaacs, Jack Llewellyn (guitar), Joe Muddel (bass), Phil Seaman (drums), 


Bill le Sage (vibe:) 72 various small groups playing: Makin’ whoopee; I gotta right to sing the blues; Needle-noddle-noo; Sonny 


boy; Lazy river; Tust you, just me; ’Deed I do; Georgetta; When your lover has gone; Weekend male; Blues for twos; I may be wrong. 


on Decca 12-inch LP LK 4147 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED I-3 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON SWy 
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BIRDLAND °56 IN PARIS 


Its not possible for a functional. 
earthbound journalist such as this one to 
remember a rare night, recapture the 
spirit and substance that made it rare, 
and transform these elements into words 
that Will adequately evoke the greatness 
of the occasion in the eyes of those who 
weren't there, convincing them if they 
are doubtful and need to be convinced. 
The prose which tries to describe the 
genius of Van Gogh, a _ Bartok, a 
Ulanova, a Dylan Thomas or a Charlie 
Parker needs to have the depth and 
breadth, the solid weight and flying 
lightness of its sub‘ect if it is to succeed. 

So you must take my word for it that 
each of the two “Birdland °56” concerts 
held at the Salle Pleyel. Paris last 
November was an overwhelming, stimu- 
lating and satisfving experience for 
thousands of listeners whatever their 
basic tastes, usual preferences or 
preiudices, and mental or temperamental 
viewpoint in jazz. 


MUSICAL ELOQUENCE 


The musicians from Miles Davis. 
Lester Young and Bud Powell in freely 
shaped solo réles to the perfectly 
iptegrated and superbly — rehearsed 
Modern Jazz Quartet communicated 
such a_ universal kind of musical 
eloquence to the entire house that the 
reception accorded to each artist recalled 
the totally unbridled excitement of an 
Empress Hall-ful of rock ’n’ roll kids 
stamping and screaming for Hampton. 
This, when none of the musicians had at 
any time used the obvious tactics of 
visual or aural showmanship to make 
contact with their lareelv non-snecialist 
audience. So much for the reiterated 
myth which would have one believe that 
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even the greatest avant-garde jazzman 
can only be appreciated by musicians 
with at least a little training in, or 
knowledge of, techniques involved . 
which is no more true of jazz than of all 
the other “abstract” arts when, as 
happened at the Salle Pleyel, the imagin- 
ative flights of men with a gripping story 
to tell are projected with mature 
resourcefulness and passion. 


MILES DAVIS 


Both performances followed much the 
same programme. First, Miles Davis 
took the stage, leading into a varied set 
of standard or original themes which 
some of us knew from his recordings 
with (in the present instance) René 
Urtreger (piano), Pierre Michelot (bass) 
and Christian Garros (drums) accom- 
panying him. Miles blew his horn with 
authority, dramatic strength and lyrical 
beauty proving anew how affecting is 
the quality of his round, winging tone, 
yet he found no need to indulge in high- 
register thrusts or structural trickery, nor 
yet to exceed a dynamic range of p to m/ 
in developing the lines of “Tune Up”, 
“Four” , “Yesterdays”. “Walking” and, 
at the second show, “Night In Tunisia” 
to an irresistible climax. His fully 
personal ideas told a story that never 
hid to be underlined by contrived 
devices. and which a slip or two of lip or 
tongue hardly hurt at all except, perhaps. 
in the judgment of vedants. 

Next. a miraculously _ rejuvenated 
Lester Young took Davis’ place in front 
of the same rhvthm section, and dis- 
played the qualities which established 
him as an enduring giant of iazz — the 
incomparably moulded sound, swinging 
relaxation. fluent and devastatingly 
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logical “message” in his tamous 
“Jumping With Symphony Sid”, “Polka 
Dots and Moonbeams”, “Three Little 
Words” and “Lester Leaps In”. Was this 
‘the old Pres’? Not really. Lester in 
1956 expresses his present self and makes 
no attempt to re-live the dear, dead 
days of 1938; which is to his credit as 
an honest artist, | think. He has moved 
out of the alcoholic haze surrounding 
his life and work in recent years. is 
living with sober enthusiasm and playing 
the same way desvite the implications 
you may have drawn fron reports 
printed elsewhere. 
LADY BE GOOD 

A joint workout on “Lady Be 
Good”, unexpectedly unified in_ its 
effortless effect (because the two 
soloists would seem to be incompatible 

until vou hear them together) 
brought both shows up to intermission 
time. And at this point I can men 
tion that the French rhythm’ team 
retained for the whole international 
tour of “Birdland °56", did a satisfactory 
job on the whole. although Urtreger 
seemed well below his best form (to the 
extent of making some vunwonted har- 
menic mistakes) and Garros, while 
steady, was somewhat stolid at the 
faster tempos. 

I’m therefore not disappointed (as 
some people were) that Bud Powell 
chose to play his sets without bass. 
drums or other support. He provided 
the controvertial, least comfortable and 
to my mind, most shatteringly intense 
music of the night—the art of a mentally 
sick man who bares his soul for us to 
take or leave, fearfully understand or 
mockingly reiect. The versonal. com- 
nosed digrity of Miles and Pres when 
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they face the public is now tragically 
beyond the grasp of Bud. His move- 
ments are as jerkily mechanical as a 
puppet’s and he was scarcely able to 
make a coherent attempt at the fumbled 


“Hallelujah” and “I Want To Be 
Happy” which opened his earlier 
recital. With “Cherokee” halfway 


through however, Powell, suddenly took 
command of his powers. He lunged into 
some dazzlingly percussive phrases, each 
more spine-chilling than the last. Then 
came an indescribably hypnotic trans- 
cription of “Over The Rainbow” in 
which the fundamental routine of his 
recorded version (Blue Note) became a 
cry to shake and shame humanity. The 
agonised tension brought tears 
unashamedly to our eyes or else we 
sat sullenly and jeered. Passive accept- 
ance was out of the question. Nothing at 
Bud’s second performance could be com- 
pared with the jabbing violence of those 
three minutes, for here he sounded com- 
paratively composed and lucid (a kind 
of ordered frenzy) as on his typical 


records. The music again tore at our 
senses, but not as cruelly, in “Halle- 
lujah”, “Happy”, “Round About 


Midnight” and “Autumn in New York”, 
the ballads staying very close to our 
detailed memory of the records — and 
how strange it is that Powell, alone 
among the soloists, sometimes accurately 
recreated a previous performance in his 
solos instead of improvising, despite a 
state of mind which in theory would 
have made him the most unthinkingly 
“instinctive” artist of them all. 

No wider gulf could exist inside 
infinity than the contrast between Bud 
and the Modern Jazz Quartet, who fol- 
lowed him to close the bill. The MJQ 
just about stole the first press notices on 
“Birdland’56” throughout the tour, and 
conversely, some musicians have been 
firing arrows at the group on the grounds 
that it “has moved far away from the 
heart of jazz.” Superficial evidence may 
support the latter theory, but I contest 
it. Every element which I recognise as 


LESTER YOUNG, MILES DAVIS and PIERRE MICHELOT 
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essential to the make-up of jazz can be 
found in all of the MJQ’s performances 
(though not in every bar, as John Lewis 
intentionally uses non-jazz material as 
an integral part of his writing). While 
the improvisations of John and all three 
of his colleagues Milt Jackson (vibes), 
Percy Heath (bass) and Connie Kay 
(drums) always supplement Lewis’ 
writing to the maximum possible degree, 
adding a vital dimension to his scores 
instead of interrupting their trends of 
thought. 

In a programme lasting for more than 
an hour at each concert, the MJQ 
reprised a variety of works from their 
record albums and featured only one 
item which was basically unfamiliar—a 


crisp cleanly apposite arrangement of 
“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentlemen”, con- 
ceived and played in impeccable good 
taste. Ill therefore assume that you 
have heard “Vendéme™, “Versailles”, 
Django”, “Fontessa”, Milt's “Willow 
Weep For Me”, “Over The Rainbow” 
and the rest of the Quartet’s repertoire 
by now, and accordingly refrain from 
describing the structures they encompass 
Suffice to say that none of the Salle 
Pleyel performances was a disappoint- 
ment, with the possible reservation that 
Kay, while the ideal persussionist for 
John’s later scores, was rather less con- 
vincing in the old arrangements which 
were originally written for Kenny Clarke 
with the Quartet actually a tribute to 
Lewis, of course in that it shows how 
sympathetically he writes with the styles 
of individual musicians in mind 


INTERNAL BALANCE 

[he internal balance of the MJQ is a 
thing to marvel at, also its immaculate 
elegance as an ensemble and the comfort- 
ing manner in which it avoids the frigid 
pitfalls of self-consciousness, preciosity 
and pretention into which it could easily 
fall These men thankfully reject the 
temptations of an academic ivory tower, 
and in its carefully evolved and finely 
polished idiom their music is, quite 
literally perfect. 

A purely spontaneous artist such as 
Miles Davis, Lester Young or in extenso, 
Bud Powell has no hope of achieving 
such consistency; the more he attempts 
on the spur of the moment, the more 
likely he is to ‘goof’ now and then. 
Miles, Pres and Bud had their moments 
of non-achievement at the Salle Pleyel, 
but [I couldn’t tell you what they were in 
detail or (except in Bud’s case) when they 
came up. The average level of inspira- 
tion was so high that mistakes were for- 
gotten almost as soon as they happened. 
I'd always thought of “left me speech- 
less” as a meaningless phrase, and I was 
wrong. Because for a few hours after 
the shows were over, it was a physical 
effort for me to say anything to anyone 
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GEORGE ORENDORF 


—QUALITY SERENADER 


PART |—CHICAGO 


As I entered the Orendorf's home on 
36th Place in Los Angeles on a_ hot 
August afternoon, I had no idea that | 
would get such vivid and unknown 
pieces of Chicago jazz scene. I had no 
idea that I would uncover two trumpet 
p\yers whose fmames are obscure, if 
not unknown. The discographies could 
have been ten times as thick as they are 
and the good jazz played in this country 
would not have been adequately 
covered. When interviewing jazz musi- 
cians one must always be prepared for 
the unexpected. 

George Robert Orendorf was born in 
Atlanta, Georgia, March 18, 1906. The 
family moved to Chicago when George 
was nine years old. He liked and played 
guitar first and a close friend played 
“legitimate” classical cornet. George 
got a cornet for ten dollars from a mem- 
ber of a carnival and although at first he 
did not care much for it, his friend 
taught him to play and George became 
a part of his grade school orchestra. 

The young Orendorf heard ragtime on 
cylinder records and in the minstrel 
bands that plaved on the streets in front 
of theatres in Chicago and in Bert 
Williams shows. 

KING OLIVER 

Ragtime was here and there in 
Chicago but the first jazz George heard 
was the King Oliver band. During that 
prohibition era, the youngsters were not 
‘hustled’ for drinks in the clubs for in 
those days. no liquor was sold. One 
brought one’s own bottle and ordered a 
“set up” of ice, glasses, ginger ale and so 
on. In the coloured clubs there were no 
regulations regarding minors and as a 
result, a lot of coloured youngsters were 
playing professionally when they were 
fifteen. sixteen and seventeen years of 
age. Orendorf and Lionel Hampton and 
the other fellows who went to the Royal 
Gardens with them had a system. With- 
out buving anything, they would each 
give a dollar to the waiter who 
would take his four, five or six dollar 
tip, gO away and let them listen to the 
band all night. They must have been 
quite young for Orendorf was playing 
professionally and made his first trip to 
California) when he _ was_ seventeen. 
Hamp was even younger than George. 
Orendorf went to Wendell Phillips High 
School on Chicago's South Side the 
school which had amongst its pupils an 
astonishing number of boys who were 
later to become well known in the jazz 
world. Eddie South, the hot violinist: 
William Franklin. who later ovlayed 

trombone with Earl Fatha’ Hines: 
Charlie Allen. trumpet player and an- 


BERTA WOOD 


other Hines’ musician; John L. Thomas, 
who recorded with Louis Armstrong, 
Lil Hardin, and Johnny Dodds; Louis 
Taylor, who later joined Paul Howard, 
and Wallace Bishop, drummer with 
Richard Jones’ Jazz Wizards and who 
played for a long time with Earl Hines. 
They all attended Wendell Phillips. 

For those people who have “Pictorial 
History of Jazz’ by Keepnews and 
Grauer and wish to fill in unknown 
names, John L. Thomas is holding his 
trombone in the photograph of Lil 
Hardin and Freddie Keppard at the 
bottom of page 33. In the photograph 
of the Hines band at the bottom of page 
44 the top three are, from left to right; 
Charlie Allen, Wallace Bishop, Cecil 
Irwin. Standing, bottom row: Unknown, 
George Dixon, tpt; William Franklin, 
Omer Simeon, The Fatha’, Darnell 
Howard, Louis Taylor, Unknown, Wal- 
ter Fuller. 


LONG PANTS 


Lionel Hampton did not go to 
Wendell Phillips but he and Orendorf 
and Les Hite were buddies outside of 
school hours. Here we come across 
another “long pants” story. Les Hite 
loaned Lionel his first pair of long pants 
to play a gig Les had got, but Hamp was 
shorter than Les and he dragged the 
cuffs so badly that Les told Lionel he 
had better keep them. 

Les Hite was from Champaign, 
Illinois. His mother, father, sisters and 
brothers played in a family band. 

There was a lot of jazz in Chicago for 
these youngsters to cut their teeth on. 
Orendorf talks of Freddie Keppard, 
Natty. Dominique, King Oliver, Louis 
Armstrong, Johnny Dunn, and a lot of 
others that I have never heard of. 

One of these I had not heard of was 
Bill Wilson, a trumpet player who 
played with Louis Armstrong at the Sun- 
set. Orendorf said that he was from 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, and that he had 
a barrelhouse gutbucket style and tha 
he could really play the blues. He didn’t 
play loud or high but his style was some- 
where between that of Tommy Ladnier 
and Muggsy Spanier. 

Orendorf said that Oliver, Keppard. 
Louis and Natty played cornets in these 
days and it is easily seen how the cornet 
became a favourite in traditional history. 
I have long wondered how much of the 
mellow tone of the cornet was due to the 
technique of the New Orleans musicians 
and how much was due to the instru- 
ment. Also how much of the keener 
tone of the trumpet was due to the 
harsher emotional expression of a 
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An early photograph of 
GEORGE ORENDORF 


different school of playing and how 
much was due to the instrument. Ina 
blindfold test it might be interesting to 
have the harsher musicians play cornet 
and the mellow New Orleans musicians 
play trumpet to see what differences 
could be discerned. Paul Howard has 
said that the Keppard musicians who 
came to the Pantages theatre in 1915 did 
not play loud. It has been proved that, 
in the beginning, the New Orleans 
musicians could play softer than any- 
body or louder than anybody. I sup- 
nose that Keppard, Bolden and others 
played louder outdoors in parties, at 
picnics, and in the large dance halls and 
softer in theatres and small rooms 


THE DUSTY BOTTOM 


Orendorf told of a club in Chicago 
that he frequented. It was called the 
Dusty Bottom and it was arranged like a 
carnival. Admission was twenty-five 
cents, plus ten cents for rides, or side 
shows, and ten cents a dance in the pavi- 
lion. Playing for the dancers was 
Richard M. Jones, piano; Roy Palmer, 
tram; a fellow whose last name was 
Hamm played clarinet; Cliff ‘Snags’ 
Jones, drums and two trumpet players of 
whom Orendorf only remembers Tig 
Chambers. Chambers is another musi- 
cian whose name I had never heard 
mentioned anywhere, and I am always 
glad when I come across the name of a 
good musician who has been overlooked. 
Although we cannot hear how they 
played, it seems only fair that their 
names should be known to jazz history. 

George recalled that Tig wore the box 
back coat and the “stutson” hat of New 
Orleans and that he also worked at the 
stockyards. Orendorf described the 
kind of trumpet he played and said there 
was no one who played like him. He 
played “with few notes but with wonder- 
ful feel and swing and soul he was 
melodic like Bobby Hackett but in a 
real New Orleans style.” 

Orendorf said that Ed Garland knew 
him and would be sure to remember 
him. I asked Garland, who said he re- 
membered him very well for it was he 
who sent for Tig to come up from New 
Orleans, and that they gigged around 
Chicago together for some time. George 
Lewis also said he remembered him, and 
that he was a fine trumpet player. 
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THE GREAT DRUMMER— 
SNAGS JONES 


The drummer, Snags Jones, I consider 
to have been one of the greatest. I do 
not hesitate to put him next to Baby 
Dodds, Zutty Singleton and Manzie 
Johnson. My high opinion of Snags 
comes from a Pax LP 6010B, which was 
recorded by Phil Featheringill in 
Chicago in 1944. With Snags are Richard 
M. Jones, Funch Miller, Artie Starks 
and John Lindsay and the numbers 
played are “Jazzin’ Babies Blues”, “West 
End Blues” and “Boy In The Boat”. 

I am told that the tall, stately Snags 
sat at his drums like an African king on 
his throne and Johnny St. Cyr and others 
recounted that Snags was a spectacular 
showman in addition to being a great 
drummer. The things he could do with 
his sticks were fantastic. There were 
sticks flying in the air, in his mouth, over 
his shoulders and bouncing off the floor. 
Orendorf said that he could “keep you 
laughing”, and that it was Snags who 
taught Lionel Hampton some of his 
drum technique. While on the subject of 
drummers, Johnny St. Cyr has told us 
that there were two drummers in New 
Orleans who were greater than any who 
have recorded, namely Red Happy and 
Henry Zeno. In the book, “Hear Me 
Talkin To Ya”, Zutty Singleton writes 
of Louis Armstrong and Red Happy 
singing in a quartet when they were 
twelve or thirteen years old. 


COOL MUSIC ? 

After hearing Orendorf tell of playing 
in Grant Park in the winter time and 
having the valves of his horn freeze 
solid so that he could not move them, 
one can understand his attraction to 
California. There were however rigours 
worse than being a musician in Chicago 
in the winter time. Orendorf, Les Hite 
and drummer Bill Winston were booked 
by an irresponsible agent to play a series 
cf one night stands through Michigan 
during the bitterly cold season Michi- 
gan is north of Chicago and colder 
Through with the Michigan engagements 
they had to make a sixty mile trip 
across Lake Michigan on a ferry boat to 
Marinette, Wisconsin. Lake Michigan 
can get very rough and this time she 
must have been on her worst behaviour 
The boat was due to leave at ten o'clock 
in the evening but the captain waited 
until twelve o'clock hoping that the lake 
would grow calmer. The musicians had 
been advised to take lemons along for 
seasickness and they did so. 

Orendorf said that the waves were as 
high as a house and that the water was 
dashing over the cabin. They were not 
drinking musicians and did not have 
liquor with them and the lemons did not 
help at all. The captain offered them 
coffee but that did not help either 
Finally, George said, they were so sick 
that they all laid down on the floor and 
rolled with the boat. They were some 
where near seven hours making the 
sixty mile crossing. 


A most interesting story Orendorf told 
of the Chicago days happened when he 
was seventeen years old, and already 
had a reputation for being a good cornet 
man. The King Oliver band was play- 
ing at the Plantation at 35th and South 
Park, a swank club that had a floor show 
and a free svending while clientele 
King Oliver was having severe trouble 
with his teeth and one night when John 
L. Thomas, who was at that time playing 
with Keppard, happened to be in the 
Plantation. Oliver was feeling so bad 
that he asked Thomas if he knew of a 
good, substitute horn man. Thomas 
(who is still living in Chicago) came 
after George and took him to the Plan- 
tation, and one can imagine just how 
the teen-age Orendorf felt. He modestly 
says, “All the other trumpet men were 
working and that’s why they sent for 
me”. 


GOOD READERS 


Included in the Oliver band at that 
time were Tommy Ladnier, who played 
first trumpet that night, Barney Bigard, 
Albert Nicholas, Bert Cobb, Paul Bar- 
barin and Geetchy Fields. The band 
had been reshuffled before going into 
the Plantation for there was a stack of 
music and special arrangements to be 
played for the floor show an¢ Oliver had 
selected musicians who were good 
readers 

Orendorf successfully filled in the 
second trumpet part and when the band 
played “Dippermouth”, he played 





FRANK SEBASTIAN'S NEW COTTON CLUB REVUE 
with THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER (cengre) and the LES HITE BAND 
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Oliver's solo so well that afterwards the 
musicians used to kid Joe about the 
youngster who came in and played 
“Dippermouth”. Orendorf said he had 
bought the record when it first came out 
and that together with Les and Lionel 
had been woodshedding it for six 
months — so he knew the solo back- 
wards. 
WHAT KEY? 

In those early days the coloured jazz 
entertainers did not have a lot of special 
arrangements, it was merely a matter of 
keys and tempo. For an encore a singer 
did not always give the key, but just 
begin to sing and hoped the band would 
“fall in” behind. This brings up the 
delightful story of the musician who 
asked Oliver in what key they were 
going to play. King Joe replied, “You're 
a musician, ain’t you? What you got to 
know the key for ?” 

Although Orendorf preferred Louis 
Armstrong above all trumpet players, it 
is interesting to observe how much of 
the King Oliver influence there is in 
Orendorf’s trumpet on the PFaul Howard 
Quality Serenaders recordings. 

Of the early Chicago days, George 
said that there were parades every 
Sunday for lodges and clubs and such. 
One wonders if the New Orleanians had 
attempted. to start a trend in Chicago. 
He remembered a youthful coloured 
band, their ages ranged from eight to 
thirteen years, that came as regular as 
the circus every year to Chicago. It was 
the Jenkin’s Orphans’ Band from some- 
where down South and George said 
“They could really play”. They played 
on the street corners to raise money for 


the orphans home and people would put 
lots of money in the hat and even throw 
silver from windows because they were 
so good. He said that he wasn’t certain 
but he thought Jabbo Smith started with 
the Jenkins band. George recalled that 
the bandmaster took his young musi- 
cians to hear King Oliver’s band play. 

When he _ was seventeen George 
signed with a road show which took him 
for a short trip to California. Back in 
Chicago he soon yearned for the sun- 
shine and so looked around for another 
show. He knew Thomas A. Dorsey who 
was playing piano for Ma Rainey on 
the T.O.B.A. circuit and Dorsey told 
Orendorf that Ma was looking for a 
trumpet player for her show. Dorsey 
took George to Ma’s flat and a date was 
set for him to play an audition for her. 
But before the audition, George signed 
with the Ackman and Harris circuit 
because they were going to California 
and Ma Rainey and the T.O.B.A. circuit 
travelled only through the South and 
middlewestern areas. 

WITH LES HITE AND 
JIMMY STRONG 

George went on the road with Helen 
Dewey and a five act show; Les Hite and 
Jimmy Strong went with him. When 
they got to the end of the circuit in Los 
Angeles, George, Les and Jimmy took 
cash in place of their return tickets and 
decided to stay in California. They 
played some casuals with the Spikes 
Brothers orchestra and gigged around 
town sitting in with various groups. 
Paul Howard heard about George, hired 
him and later, on his recommendation, 
sent to Chicago for trombonist Louis 


Taylor. Orendorf was just eighteen 
when he joined the Quality Serenaders. 
It was also George who spoke to Reb 
Spikes about Lionel Hampton. Hamp 
left Chicago to join the Spikes Brothers, 
but just as soon as Henry ‘Tin Can’ 
Allen quit Howard, Hamp moved into 
the Quality band. Hamp was about six- 
teen when he came to California in 
1925, although according to the birth 
date as given in Encyclopedia of Jazz. 
this would have made him only twelve 
years old at the time. 
To be concluded in our next issue. 
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everybody 
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history...” 
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DOUG HAGUE 


DER BINGLE 


The current trend of Rock ’n Roll 
along with the “pop” gimmick singers 
has brought about a lowering of the 
standards of vocalizing. Even today in 
jazz with so many new singers on the 
scene, there has been an emphasis on 
note bending, sighing tone, and _all- 
around monotony which would place 
many vocalists high on the Morpheus 
poll. The disregard for the meaning of 
the lyrics, and lack of feeling for music 
or rhythm leaves much to be desired in 
today’s singers. Through it all, some old 

‘pros” like Satchmo, Turner, Galloway, 
and Rushing still remain on top, while 
men like Sinatra and Cole add to vocal 
interpretation. Still through all the years, 
the name of Crosby remains a byword. 

Bing Crosby is probably the man most 
responsible for what we accept as “pop” 
singers or crooners. The high standard 
of Crosby is, however, no match for 
most of today’s so-called singers. 

Bing was brought up in the era of 
early jazz, and was associated with musi- 
cians of the calibre of Bix, Lang, Joe 
Sullivan, Condon, Nichols, etc. This was 
to make a lasting impression on him and 
has shown through the years that the 
influence of these men was imprinted on 
Crosby’s outlook on music. An easy 
going stylist with a great improvisational 
flair, Bing has more than just an inkling 
of jazz feeling. 


ST LOUIS BLUES 


His rapid rise to fame was, of course, 
not as a jazz singer; he was a romantic 
singer and had a pretty resounding 
effect on his audience, especially the 
women. His recordings of “Brother Can 
You Spare A Dime”, on Brunswick 
(very dramatic); “Beautiful Girl” on 
Perfect 13039 (very romantic); and “Blue 
Prelude” on Melotone 13128 (good jazz 
feeling); are fine examples of the variety 
of his style. Most interesting of his early 
discs were “St. Louis Blues” with Duke 
Ellington (Columbia 55003), in which 
he sings the intro, and then after an ex- 
cellent solo by Johnny Hodges, does 
some scat singing; “Some of These Days” 
(Banner 33163); “My Honey’s Lovin’ 
Arms” (Columbia 4304); and the fine 
rendition of “Somebody Stole Gabriel’s 
Horn” (Vocalion 4522). One of Bing’s 
best discs with Paul Whiteman was on a 
composition of his own, “From Monday 
On”, which has some nice work by Bix. 


In later years since he became a popular 
motion picture star, his films often in- 
cluded such jazz personalities as Jack 
Teagarden, Wingy Mannone, Joe Venuti, 
and of course Satchmo. During his radio 
career on the Kraft Music Hall, Bing 
again employed many jazz personalities. 
One of the finest shows that Bing did 
was with Satchmo, Teagarden, and 
Venuti, with Buddy Cole on piano, and 
Nick Fatool on drums. The vocals 
between Bing and Louis are as fabulous 
as the music. The point I wish to make 
is that while Crosby is the greatest pop 
singer of all time, he always moves 


when he is with a jazz group, and shows 
great ability as a jazz singer. 

The recent revival of Crosby started 
with the film “High Society” in which 
he is combined with the talents of Frank 
Sinatra and Louis Armstrong. This is 
probably the greatest vocal combination 
ever gathered in a motion picture. The 
hilarious repartee by Bing and Sinatra 
on “Did You Ever”, is highly entertain- 
ing but it is the swinging “Then You 
Has Jazz” which again shows how “Der 
Bingle” can wail when backed by a jazz 
combo. 


BING SINGS 

The new Verve LP entitled “Bing 
Sings Whilst Bregman Swings” is also 
a strong indication that Crosby still has 
it, and that he will probably keep on 
singing just as long as his two legs can 
carry him to a mike. Bing recently stated 
to the press that he hasn't got it. Maybe 
Bing was in a blue mood at the time, 
for this new album is a “gas”. The band 
assembled by Buddy Bregman is a big 
powerhouse outfit of Hollywood musi- 
cians. They give Bing that extra drive, 
as do the occasional solos by Harry 
“Sweets” Edison. There are other soloists 
but none is identified. It is also a pleasure 
to hear the intros to the songs sung, 
something that even Sinatra doesn’t do. 
It is interesting to compare Sinatra’s 
version of “Jeepers Creepers” with 
Crosby's —- you may prefer one to the 


NOW YOU 


HAS JAZZ 


BING, and 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


in the film 


HIGH SOCIETY 





other but it becomes apparent that here 
are two men who “feel” a tune, under- 
stand its lyrics, and have ‘jazz’ phrasing. 
Based on the success of this LP, Verve 
would do good service to both us and 
Bing by giving him a small jazz group 
to work with. How about it Mr. Granz? 
But please, no Oscar Peterson! 


JAZZ ON T.V. 


Jazz is becoming more and more popu- 
lar on T.V. here. Recently the veteran 
jazz violinist Joe Venuti made two guest 
appearances, one on the Frankie Laine 
show, and one on the Dorsey Brothers 
program. The Steve Allen show con- 
tinues to be one of the biggest promoters 
of jazz with the presentation of the 
Maynard Ferguson orchestra and Henry 
“Red” Allen’s Natural Giants. with 
Buster Bailey, on clarinet; Herb Fleming 
on trombone, Claude Hopkins, piano; 
Eddie “Mole” Bourne on drums, and an 
unknown bass. ‘Red’ was in rare form 
on “St. James Infirmery” whilst the 
band’s rendition of “High Society”, with 
solo by Bailey, made a terrific hit with 
the studio audience. Buster’s hair is now 
quite white but he still retains that well 
known boyish face. 

On another show Steve Allen featured 
the Boyd Raeburn Band, and he has also 
featured Don Elliott on vibes giving his 
impressions of Red Norvo, Milt Jack- 
son, Lionel Hampton, and Terry Gibbs. 

Jack Crystal of Commodore Records, 
who promotes the Jazz Concerts at Cen- 
tral Plaza, recently presented a special 
Sunday night Jazz Party and Concert to 
honor the 40th Anniversary in the jazz 
world of the great Willie ‘““The Lion” 
Smith. A capacity crowd paid honor to 
“The Lion”, many tov musicians also 
being present. It was a great show of 
appreciation for a truly fine musician. 











51. MEMPHIS JUG BAND 


A few additions and corrections to the 
data in the June issue are now available. 

The Victor title “On The Road 
Again” is matrix BVE—47011, not 
47001. 

Matrices for the 1934 Chicago sessions 
were recorded on the following dates: 
C 780—785: November 6, 1934. 

C 792—800: November 7, 1934. 
C 803—807: November 8. 1934. 
The unissued titles were: 
C 784 “Poor Jab’s Blues” 
C 798 “I Got Good Potatoes” 
C 799 “What's The Matter With The 
Well” 
C 804 “Gonna Cut It Tonight” 

Charlie Burse is the vocalist on 
C 795—799, and Will Shade on C800. 
The presence of Shade indicates at least 
some continuity in personnel from the 
earlier Victor sessions. 


56. ORIGINAL LABELS 


Dan Mahony tells me that both Okeh 
8597 and 41078 (Louis Armstrong's 
“West End Blues”) were simultaneously 
released on August 15, 1928. Thus either 
issue could be considered as an original 
issue. 


60. FRANK STOKES 


One of the group of Memphis blues 
vocalists that Victor recorded in the late 
1920°s was Frank Stokes. Thanks to 
Brian Rust, a fairly complete discography 
is presented here. 

FRANK STOKES—vocal and _ guitar, 
acc. unknown second guitar. 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 1, 1928 


BVE-418221-1 Down Town Blues 
Z Vi 21272, “X” LVA—3032 
Bed Time Blues 
Vi 21272 
Vocal and own guitar 
Memphis, Tenn., August 27, 1928 


BVE-45419 Mistreatin’ Blues 
Vi 21672 
BVE-45420 It Won't Be Long Now 
Vi 21672 

BVE-45421 Nehi Mama Blues 
i 21738 

BVE-45422 I Got Mine 

Vi V—38512 


Vocal and own guitar 
Memphis. Tenn.. August 28, 1928 
BVE-45426 Stomp That Thing 
Vi 21738 


BVE-45427 Killing Me 
Vocal and guitar, acc. Dan Sane, guitar. 
Memphis, August 30, 1928 


BVE-45452 ‘Taint Nobody's Business 
I Vi V—38500 
BVE-45453-1 “Taint Nobody's Business 
II Vi V——38500. “*X” LVA—3032 

BVE-45454 Take Me Back 
Vi V—38531 

BVE-45455 How Long 

Vi V—38512 


Vocal and guitar, acc. William Batts, 


violin. | Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 23, 1929 
BVE-55573 South Memphis Blues 
Vi V—38548 
BVE-55574 Bunker Hill Blues 
Vi V—38548 


Same Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 25, 1929 


BVE-55584 Right Now Blues 

Vi V—38589 
BVE-55591 Shiney Town Blues 

Vi V—38589 


Same Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 30, 1929 


BVE-56303 I'm Going Away Blues 
Vi 23341 
BVE-56304 Old Sometime Blues 
Vi 23341 


Omit Batts, violin. Same date. 
BVE-56305 Frank Stokes’ Dream 


Vi 23411 
BVE-56306 Memphis Rounders’ 
Blues Vi 23411 


Unknown date: 
What's the Matter Blues 
Vi V—38531 


This Memphis group of singers pre- 
sents a fertile field for the jazz and folk 
researcher. There seem, with my limited 
acquaintance, to be more links with what 
is commonly called hillbilly music than 
is usual with either the New Orleans or 
the Chicago blues singers. This is not 
surprising, because of Memphis’ proxi- 
mity both to the Appalachian Mountains 
(Blue Ridge) and to the Ozarks. The 
guitar playing on the few of Stokes’ 
records that I have heard is decidedly 
hillbilly in flavour. 


61. BEALE STREET SHEIKS 


Frank Stokes also recorded for the 
Paramount label under this name: the 
artist credit on these Paramount is sub- 
titled “Stokes and Sane”. Sane undoub- 
tedly being the same Dan Sane who was 
the gecond guitarist on some of the 
Victors. These are mostly vocals with 
accompaniment by 2. guitars; the 
vocalist is recognizable as Frank Stokes 
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and the same hillbilly-type guitar is 
evident. According to Blackstone, some 
titles have a violinist in the accompani- 
ment instead of a second guitarist; I 
have no further information. 
BEALE STREET SHEIKS (Stokes and 
Sane). Probably Chicago; mid 1927. 
817 You Shall Para 12518 
818 It's A Good Thing 
Para 12518 
4773-1; 868 Sweet To Mama 
Para 12531 
4774-2; 867 Half Cup Of Tea 
Para 12531 
4775-2; 960 Beale Street Bound 
Para 12576 
4777-1: 983 Last Go Round 
Para 12591 
4778-1; 982 Jazzin’ The Blues 
Para 12591 
Probably Chicago; about Oct. 1927 


20045-2 Mr. Crump Don’t Like It 
Para 12552 
20047-2 Chicken, You Can Roost 
Behind the Moon 
Para 12576 
20048-2 Blues in “D” 


Para 12552 
Probably Chicago; spring 1929 
Rockin’ On The Hill Blues 
Para 12758 
21242-2 Wasn't That Doggin’ Me 
Para 12758 
Uncertain sessions; 1929-30 
Hunting Blues 
Para 12774 
Ain't Goin’ To Do Like I 
Used To Do 
Para 12774 
Fillin’ In Blues—I 
Para 12894 
Fillin’ In Blues—II 
Para 12894 


62. DOC COOK 

The personnels for this band’s record- 
ings are not as positively known as Jazz 
Directory (p. 257) would have us believe. 
The personnel for the Gennetts was 
apparently established by Jimmie Noone 
himself, and was given in Jazz Informa- 
tion, Nov. 8, 1940 in the first Noone 
discography. Johnny St. Cyr claims to 
have been with Cook from early 1924 
until 1929, so it is possible that he is 
on the Gennetts. The personnel for the 
Okehs by Cookie’s Ginger Snaps should 


continued on page 36 
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BERTA WOOD 
reports on 


THE DIXIELAND JUBILEE 


Despite keen disappointment over the 
failure of the plan to bring the DeParis 
brothers group from New York as this 
vear’s Jubilee star band, the jazz public 
turned out in force. The programme was 
a rehash of last year’s, excepting for 
Ben Pollack: and the New Orleanian 
clarinetist Pete Fountain; fourteen year 
old trumpet Warren Leuning; and trum- 
pet player, Al Hirt but the attendance 
was as good as usual. I am certain that 
lots of young people would like to dance 
to this music but I am happy to report 
that even in this year of rock and roll, 
there has veen no change in the demon- 
strative deportment. Rock and roll has 
not made the slightest dent in the musical 
dignity of the jazz Jubilee. After the 
intermission when written suggestions for 
next year’s Jubilee were read, rock and 
roll drew the only hissing and booing of 
the evening. 


STOMP OFF ...LET’S GO! 

The George Lewis band, appearing for 
the fifth year, opened the Jubilee with 
“Maryland”. It was one of the rare times 
I have heard the Lewis band get a cold 
start. It was most interesting to watch 
that never-failing spark man, bassist 
Slow Drag Pavageau, dig in and get busy 
throwing sparks in all directions. The 
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band caught fire in the second number 
and “The Old Spinning Wheel In The 
Parlor” whirred hotly. “Bye And Bye” 
scaled heights ordinary jazzmen make no 
attempt to reach. In the wonderful 
“Dallas Blues’ George Lewis took a 
long, low register solo on his brand new 
this was real 
blues played by a master of the idiom. 
Their last number “Don’t Give Up The 
Ship” was a reminder that New Orleans 
is a seaport city in which the navy is 
prominently involved. The absence of 
Laurence Marrero was a corner stone 
removed from the Lewis foundation and 
the lack of that broad power was keenly 
felt. 


BEN POLLACK 


Ben Pollack and his current band of 
Jack Teagarden, Barney Bigard, Don 
Owen (piano), Ira Westley (bass), and 
Bob Higgins (trumpet) romped out with 
a bright, swinging “Fidgety Feet”. I was 
fascinated by Ben Pollack’s bass drum- 
ming, where he gets a deep, alive sound, 
which stems directly from the great 
traditions of jazz drumming. Current 
drumming too often has a dull, flat and 
dead sound in the bass—an unmusical 
sound. “ C Jam Blues” featured Barney 
Bigard who, again, pulled the Bigard 
technical tricks out of a bag and dis- 
played them. This time he added two 
new ones—a flute effect, and a whinny 
like a horse. The fast, technical “Lover” 
(who wants a fast. technical lover any- 
way?) featured Teagarden whilst on 
“Basin Street’ everybody played pretty 
jazz, and these fellows can play prettily 


indeed. Again there was an absence felt 
in the rhythm section. No guitar or 
banjo. 

George Probert who tore un the house 
last year with a demonic soprano sax 
solo had a pick-up group of his own 
this year and, at last, a guitar appeared. 
Although he had some good men, Don 
Kinch on trumpet, Marvin Ash on piano. 
a new young bassman, Jess Bourgeois, 
and George Bruns, trombone, the group 
started raggedly. Without sympathetic 
and urging support. Probert could not 
get off in the dynamic manner of last 
year, but he did play some good clarinet 
and sonvrano sax. Marvin Ash, smiling 
and rocking easily on the piano bench 
was an outstanding member of the band, 
an easy master of the jazz idiom. Mar- 
vin is another excellent jazz musician 
who has been overlooked and under- 
rated. 


MATTY MATLOCK 


The hardy perennial, Matty Matlock, 
appeared with only one other Bobcat, 
Eddie Miller. He and Abe Lincoln, tram; 
Clyde Hurley, trumpet; George Van 
Eps, guitar; Stan Wrightsman. piano; 
Phil Stephens, bass; Nick Fatool, drums. 
These fellows are good musicians and 
they maintain a good, easy level of 
musical jazz but, for me, there is always 
something missing. Although their jazz 
is not weak, they never reach for any 
stars and they never dig very deep. They 
are too comfortable and satisfied with 
everything, it seems, and I can never 
se2 this world in that kind of light. 
Trombonist Jerry Colonna appeared with 





GEORGE LEWIS. KID HOWARD and JIM ROBINSON, stomp on 
down whilst guest JOHNNY LUCAS takes a chorus. 
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some jazz jokes, and although I have 
never been impressed by Colonna, the 
comedian, this is the second time I have 
been impressed by Colonna, the trom- 
bonist. He has a most sensitive and 
beautiful blues tone, and most unexpec- 
tedly, a relaxed and easy delivery. It 
doesn’t make any kind of sense but it 
sounds similiar to Charlie Green playing 
behind Bessie Smith on “Muddy Water’. 
I do not know where Colonna learned the 
real blues but he must have got them 
directly from the source. On “Whistlin’ 
The Blues’, Colona and Matlock whist- 
led against the edges of their “B Flat 
business cards”, and Stan Wrightsman 
came on with some good blues piano 
behind them. 

Again Teddy Buckner played the best 
hot jazz trumpet and the most various 
jazz, from softest mute work to the 
fiercest growling. This year he had 
Streamline John Ewing, who has been 
with Teddy the past eight months, on 
trombone, and regulars Joe Darens- 
bourg, Harvey Brooks, Art Edwards and 
Jesse Sailes. Again no guitar for that 
broader rhythmic foundation. 

WEARY BLUES 

Teddy came roaring in with a fast, 
hot “Weary Blues”, electrifying the 
house at once. His swift, hot, fierce mute 
work brought a roaring, whistling res- 
ponse from the audience. From this ex- 
citing beginning, Teddy went into Duke’s 
langorous, slow “Mood Indigo”. With 
Darensbourg, a muted Ewing and muted 
Teddy grouped around the microphone 
in a deep blue spotlight, they played the 
softest jazz of the evening and hushed 
the house to a whisper. As the last soft, 
muted notes ended, Harvey Brooks took 
the house into a long. slow rolling boogie 


and everybody fell out with surprise and 
delight. It was the only boogie of the 
evening. “Carry Me Back To Old 
Virginny” was Teddy’s soulful and beau- 
tiful hot jazz style and I know of no 
one who can surpass him. Joe Darens- 
bourg made the humorous remark of the 
evening when he said of dear “Old 
Virginny, “The only way they'll get us 
back is to carry us back”. “Old Man 
River” was played hot style in extra fast 
tempo so that it had the sound of a 
different song. 


THE NEW ORLEANS STARS 


The New Orleans Stars came next, 
backed by a local rhythm section of New 
Orleanian born, Nappy LaMare and Ray 
Bauduc; Lee Countryman, piano, Morty 
Corb, bass and faithful and consistently 
excellent trombonist, Warren Smith. In 
the front line were Pete Fountain, clari- 
net and trumpets Al Hirt and the four- 
teen year old high note, chase specialist, 
Warren Leuning. “Sweet Georgia Brown” 
was their fast, opening flag waver. Again 
we get the hard, glistening sound in the 
trumpets of Hirt and the young Luening 
as in George Girard’s trumpet. The 
present generation of New Orleans jazz- 
men have one thing in common, all are 
long winded, and hard blowing musicians 
who also establish a physical relationship 
to the music by clapping hands, rippling, 
shaking or stomping. Pete Fountain is a 
good clarinettist out of the best New 
Orleans jazz tradition. He was featured 
on “Tin Roof Blues” and his perform- 
ance and dignity were outstanding. He is 
from the Fazola, Raymond Burke jazz 
school. The youngster, Warren Luening, 
is from the spectacular side of trumpet 
jazz, as also is Al Hirt. However, 
“Struttin’ With Some Barbecue” was 


sailing, somewhat emotional, flowing and 
bending and by my standards it was Hirt 
and Luening’s best number. The rip- 
snortin’, fast, chase trumpet exhibition 
was too frantic, formless and unmusical 
by good jazz standards. It was not from 
the best side of Bourbon street, but was, 
however, far better than the pig-stuck- 
in-a-fence squealing of a former frantic 
jazz school. 


BOBBY HACKETT 


Bobby Hackett was the imported star 
of the Jubilee with a line-up similiar to 
that of last year. Teagarden, Abe 
Lincoln, trombones; Matlock; Nappy 
Lamare; Phil Stephens, alternating tuba 
and bass; Don Owens, piano; (he is 
shedding some of his modernity) and 
Nick Fatool, drums. Hackett, forsook his 
syrupy concoctions and blew some jazz, 
with a new silver cornet complete with 
shimmering, blue, transparent plastic 
mute. They played “Oh Baby”, “Sugar”, 
“China Boy”, “Jada’’, and the poor, old 
“Saints” who must surely be foot sore 
and weary by now. Teagarden was feel- 
ing so good that he whooped the vocal 
like a trombone gliss and made it sound 
as fresh as new paint. 


The grand finale this year had all 
participating musicians (excepting the 
George Lewis band who returned to the 
Beverly Cavern after their opening spot) 
sitting sedately in chairs reading 
“Panama” and “Rampart Street Parade” 
from scored sheets of music. No one 
expects five drummers, five bassmen, two 
guitars, a banjo and three piano players 
to keep anything except jumbled, con- 
flicting time but it was a collective wind- 
up of high-riding pandemonium. And 
fun! 
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ERROL GARNER 


“ Piano Stylist” 
Six p.m.; Until the real thing comes along; 


Garner in Hollywood; This is my beloved 


GEP8591 





HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


BILL JENNINGS QUARTET 
“ Guitar Moods ”’ 


What’s new; They can’t take that away from me; 
Blue Grass; Sophisticated Lady 
GEP8592 
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“ Humph’s Blues ” 
Dallas Blues; Low down dirty shame Blues; 


D.J.C. Blues; Gatemouth Blues 


GEP8584 


THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 
CNo. 2) 


When the saints go marching in; Savoy Blues; 
Milenberg Joys; Tiger Rag 
GEP8577 


PARI. OF EOns:E: 
7-inch 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION 
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The object of this new feature is to 
answer readers’ queries about jazz musi- 
cians, jazz records, soloists, personnels 
and general discographical subjects. A 
cross section of the type of questions 
which I shall do my best to answer can 
be seen from those dealt with in this 
issue. 


From time to time questions will 
arise to which JI cannot provide 
answers, for although my resources are 
quite comprehensive they are not limit- 
less. In these cases the assistance of 
readers will be appreciated so that the 
correct answers can be provided for the 
individuals concerned. Also questions 
of opinion as well as factual ones will 
occur and Jazz Information will serve 
as a forum and clearing house for the 
views of readers on these matters. 

All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor and questions are 
limited to two per person at any one 
time. 


1. EASY DOES IT 


Personnels and recording dates of the 
Benny Goodman LP on Capitol LC6557 
for Stanley Mackie are as follows: 
acc: Jess Stacy, p; Harry Babasin, bs; 
Benny Goodman clt; Ernie Felice, Tom 
Romersa, d. February 12, 1947. 

Sweet. Georgia Brown As above. 
February 19, 1947. 

1 Can’t Get Started — Benny Good- 
man clit; Jimmy Rowles, p; Tom 
Romersa, d. April 16, 1947. 

Puttin’ On The Ritz; I Never Knew I 
Could Love Anybody — Benny Good- 
man, clt; Ernie Felice, acc; Jimmy 
Rowles, p; Al Hendrickson, g; Harry 
Babasin, bs; Tom Romersa, d. April 23, 
1947. 

Makin’ Whoopee — Benny Goodman, 
clt; Jake Porter, tpt; Red Norvo, vib; 
Mel Fowell, p; Allen Reuss, g; Artie 
Shapire, bs; William Douglas, d. 
December 9, 1947. 

That’s a Plenty As above. 

Henderson Stomp. December 11, 
1947. 


Behave Yourself. 


2. BACKROOM JAZZ 

For the same reader the personnel of 
“Magnolia Blues — I Never Knew Just 
What a Gal Could Do” by Santo Pecora 
on Parlophone R3050. 

Shorty Sherock, tpt; Santo Pecora, 
tbn; Meyer Weinberg, clt; Stan Wrights- 
man, p; Frank Frederico, g; Thurman 
Teague, bs; Riley Scott, d, vel. April 22, 
1937. 

3. GIANTS OF MODERN JAZZ 

Keith Goodwin’s indentification of the 
pianist on the Shorty Rogers EP (HMV 
7EG8174} as Hamp Hawes in his record 


review (July issue) is questioned by S. 
E. Wedeles, who suggests either Russ 
Freeman or more likely Pete Jolly. 
Keith Goodwin suggested either Curtis 
Counce or Joe Mondragen as the bass 
player and Mr. Wedeles thinks that it 
is more likely to be the former. Accord- 
ing to my information it is Pete Jolly on 
on piano and Curtis Counce on bass. 
Mr. Wedeles also enquires about the 
instrument played by Shorty Rogers in 
“Joycycle” which, to him, sounds like 
a muted trumpet and flugel horn. Have 
any readers got any information or 
views on these two points? 


4. TEDDY BUCKNER 


Peter Gibbon’s jazz friends in Bath 
cannot tell him anything about 
Teddy Buckner so 1 _ hope _ this 
biographical note will be of interest 
to all of them. This coloured 
trumpet player was born in Sherman 
Texas but has lived and worked in 
Los Angeles most of his life. He 
started his musical career as a drummer 
but changed to trumpet in 1928 after 
hearing the records by Louis Arm- 
strong’s Hot Five. He has played in 
the bands of Lionel Hampton, Benny 
Carter, Horace Henderson and Kid Ory, 
staying four years with the last men- 
tioned. He was featured in the opening 
scenes of the film ‘Pete Kelly’s Plues’. 
Buckner’s trumpet style has _ been 
strongly influenced by that of Louis 
Armstrong and recommended = discs 
which feature Teddy’s trumpet are the 
LPs by Kid Ory on Vogue LDG093 and 
Philips BBR8088 and the LP under his 
own name on Vogue LDE175, parts of 
which have also been issued on a 45 EP 
Vogue EPV1129 and two Vogue 78 
records V2369 and V2375. Teddy 
Buckner is playing now at the 400 Club 
in Los Angeles with his own band which, 
in addition to himself, consists of 
William Woodman Senior, tbn; Joe 
Darensbourg, clt, sop; Harvey Brooks, p; 
Art Edwards, bs; Jesse Sailes, d; and it 
was this group that recorded Vogue 


LDE175. 


5. PREHISTORIC JAZZ 

The almost unpronounceable Charlie 
Mingus record heard by L.G. Winter- 
burn is “Pithecanthropus Erectus” 
which, as Mingus himself says, is “a jazz 
tone poem because it depicts musically 
my conception of the modern counter- 
part of the first man to stand erect”. 
This modernist excursion into prehistory 
is part of an American 12 inch LP 1237 
and, at the time of writing, has not been 
issued in this country though it may 
come out on the London label. 


6. JAMMIN’ AT CONDON’S 

The second record which Mr. Winter- 
burn enquires about is “Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie Gave To Me” by 


Eddie Condon’s All Stars and this is 
available here either on a 12 inch LP 
Philips BBL7031 or a 45 EP Philips 
BBE12049 


7. ALTO AND TENOR 


Colin Mann sends in a query about 
Benny Carter's “Sleep” and Coleman 
Hawkins “Body and Soul”. The former 
was issued in America on Vocalion 5399 
but I cannot trace that it has been made 
available in this country either on 78 or 
LP. The personnel and recording date is 
as follows: Joe Thomas, Lincoln Mills, 
Russell Smith, tpt; James Archey, Vic 
Dickenson, Gene Simon, tbn; Benny 
Carter, James Powell, alt; Stanley Payne. 
Coleman Hawkins,ten; Eddie Heywood. 
p; Ulysses Livingston, g; Hayes Alvis, bs; 
William Purnell, d. 30 January, 1940. 
The Coleman Hawkins recording was 
issued on H.M.V. B9328 but is now 
deleted. though it is available on LP 
with other good Hawkins items as part 
of H.M.V. DLP1055. “Body and Soul” 
was recorded on 11 October, 1939, with 
these musicians — Tommy Lindsay, Joe 
Guy, tpt; Earl Hardy, tbn; Jackie Fields, 
Eustis Moore, alt; Coleman Hawkins, 
ten; Gene Rodgers, p; William Oscar 
Smith, bs; Arthur Herbert, d. 


8. RADIO JAZZ 

Some weeks ago Leslie Adlington was 
listening to the programme ‘The Real 
Jazz’ 258m and heard a record which 
particularly impressed him. Unfor- 
tunately he did not hear the title of the 
disc but he says that it was a jam session 
and featured these musicians: Buck 
Clayton, Harry James, tpt; Benny Good- 
man, clit; Johnny Hodges, alt; Lester 
Young, ten; Harry Carney, bar; unkown, 
p; Freddie Green, g; Walter Page, bs; 
Gene Krupa, d. Leslie Adlington wants 
to know what was the record he heard 
on this programme. Now this personnel 
seems to be made up of musicians from 
three regular bands, those of Benny 
Goodman, Count Basie and Duke Elling- 
ton. If one adds trombonist Vernon 
Brown and substitutes the name of 
Count Basie for the unknown pianist 
“Honeysuckle Rose” at the Benny 
then this is the group which played 
Goodman Carnegie Hall Concert on 16 
January, 1938. As Leslie Adlington is 
the only person who can confirm if my 
theory is correct I suggest he listens to 
“Honeysuckle Rose” on Philips 
BBL7001. 


9. NEW ORLEANS JAZZ IN 
NEW YORK 

Brian Lawrence has a record (I pre- 
sume it is a dubbing) originally made by 
Blue Note of the George Lewis Band 
playing “Mahogany Hall Stomp; See 
See Rider; When You Wore a Tulip; 
Gettysberg March; Bucket’s Got a Hole 
In It; Walking With The King.” This 
was recorded by Avery ‘Kid’ Howard, 
tpt; Jim Robinson, thn; George Lewis, 
clt; Alton Purnell, p; George Gueson, 
bj; Alcide “Slow Drag’ Pavageau, bs; Joe 
Watkins, d. The band visited new York 
City in the autumn of 1955 and I believe 
the recording session was in the month 
of October. Can anybody provide the 
exact recording date ? 


ERIC TOWNLEY. 
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With a Pye High Fidelity System, making tingling music is as easy as 
tuning an ordinary radiogram. No ugly wires, glowing bulbs or masses 
of complicated equipment. Just beautifully designed and matched 
cabinets that blend at once with your furnishing scheme. For a 
thrilling new experience in good listening, good living .. . see your 
Pye Hi Fi Dealer. 
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We have had many queries from 
readers on the subject of installing Hi 
Fi in their own homes. A _ growing 
collection of expensive LP _ records 
demands sound reproduction of the 
highest quality, which an _ ordinary 
gramophone or radiogram cannot give. 
True High Fidelity is the nearest 
approach to perfect sound reproduction 
and we think some comment on its 
construction will prove useful. 

A much overworked phrase, it is often 
used to describe any system that pro- 
duces a sound a little better than that 
obtained from a commercial radio 
receiver. Hi Fi is reproduction of a 
super high quality, well removed from 
normal reproduction, and even from 
High Quality reproduction. For the 
technically minded, proof of this lies in 
the fact that the percentage of harmonic 
distortion for High Fidelity is only 0.2. 
whilst for a radio it is something like 10 
per cent. and for High Quality reproduc- 
tion 2 per cent. These figures show just 
how rewarding a change to Hi Fi would 
be, if you want the utmost realism in 
sound reproduction. 


THE LAYOUT 

The layout for a Hi Fi system consists 
of fottr separate pieces of equipment. 
Firstly the source of the Hi Fi sound 
itself, secondly the pre-amplifier, thirdly 
the main amplifier and finally the loud- 
speaker system. The range of equip- 
ment and prices varies considerably of 
course and it is possible to spend fifty 
pounds or several hundreds. The selec- 
tion and price paid depends on the 
individual, but you are advised to buy 
the very best you can afford. Obviously 
the quality of sound reproduction can 
be no better than the worst piece of the 
equipment will allow. Thus you should 
choose your equipment on the same 
price and performance level, otherwise 


|— Fl FOR YOU 


your system will lose a great deal of its 
efficiency. An expert dealer is the best 
person to consult and will give you up 
to the minute details and advice. 

There are several sources of High 
Fidelity sound—record players, F. M. 
Tuner Units and tape recorders. The 
Hi Fi record player is ideally fitted with 
a stable, silent motor, known as a 
transcription motor. Some _ record 
players are sold complete, but with 
others you can buy the pickup arm and 
head to suit your requirements. All 
modern microgroove records will give 
the best results and must of course 
always be handled with care. Auto- 
changing is inadvisable since it may 
damage the fine record surfaces. 


HIGH FIDELITY 

F.M. Tuner Units are a source of high 
sound Fidelity. The B.B.C. _ trans- 
missions on  V.H.F. provide audio 
frequencies of up to 10 kc/s at present 
This is very acceptable, whereas their 
ordinary transmissions are not — they 
give only up to 4 kc/s. The amount of 
jazz provided by the B.B.C. hardly 
merits this expense for purely jazz 
lovers, but if a wide range of music is 
appreciated, then it is well worth it. 

Tape recorders are the other source 
of potential High Fidelity. If bought as 
a complete unit with amplifiers and 
loudspeakers, they are very costly, de- 
pending on the quality of their sound 
output. A ‘tape deck’ can be bought 
however, at reasonable cost, to play 
back into your existing Hi Fi system. 

The next item, the amplifying system, 
provides the power to drive the loud- 
speaker system. The pre-amplifier ampli- 
fies the signal to a level acceptable to the 
main amplifier. It also incorporates 
hass and treble ‘tone’ controls, unless 
these are built into the main amplifier. 


A. H. HAMPSON 


(The pre-amplifier is a separate piece of 
equipment because it is a very sensitive 
stage and might otherwise pick up hum 
from the amplifier power suppiy which 
is housed in the main amplifier). The 
amount of power output from. the 
amplifier is anything from 8 to 25 watts 
An average room needs 8 to 10 watts 
at the most. The higher power range 
provides the volumes of sound needed 
for very large rooms or halls. 


THE LOUDSPEAKER 


The loudspeaker system is the govern- 
ing factor of good _ reproduction. 
Generally speaking, the larger the 
speaker the better it is for low or bass 
frequencies; for high or treble fre- 
quencies, the smaller the better. Thus 
it can be seen that the use of one loud- 
speaker is a compromise. However, a 
good one will deal automatically with 
the medium frequencies, but to success- 
fully reproduce the lowest bass notes, it 
must be enclosed in a specially designed 
cabinet of rigid construction. To achieve 
the best results at high frequencies a 
further special speaker is incorporated. 
The cabinet should be placed in a corner 
that most often faces you and the axial 
line through the speaker should bisect 
the angle between the two walls. 

And there is your Hi Fi system com- 
plete. All the equipment can be 
attractively fitted into special cabinets 
and cases, or can be built into existing 
pieces you may possess; your room need 
not therefore resemble a_ technical 
workshop. The monthly “Wireless 
World” will give a good idea of the 
prices involved and, as we hove advised, 
in the final choosing, consult a dealer. 

Hi Fi installed, if Wellman Braud 
cannot make your floor bounce, and if 
Benny Goodman cannot make your ears 
sing, then your Fi is definitely Low. 
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Eddie 
bringing a band here this month came 
as something of a surprise. 


The news that Condon is 


For some time there have been 
rumours that Count Basie would pay 
us a visit; next we heard the names of 
Gerry Mulligan and/or George Shearing 
mentioned; and then, suddenly, without 
warning, we are told that the Eddie 
Condon All Stars will open in Glasgow 
on 17th January. 

We know just what kind of music to 
expect from any group led by the 
‘humorist of the banjo’. It will be 
competent Dixieland music with Eddie 
providing the quips as well as adding 
his weight to the rhythm team. 

The band he is bringing is an interest- 
ing one. Leading the front line will be 
Wild Bill Davidson, a trumpet player who 
believes that might is right, and will burst 
his lungs to prove it any day. Alongside 
of him is trombonist Robert Dewees 
Cutty Cutshall, who has played with 
Condon off and on since 1949. 

On clarinet is an __ igteresting 
personality in the person of Robert Sage 
Wilber. Bob started his career as a 
pupil of Bechet’s, switched later to the 
teachings of Lee Konitz and Lennie 














| AaLsTON 


Tristano, but has recently returned to 
‘le jazz hot’. 

Providing the beat is old-timer George 
Godfrey Wettling who has been con- 
sidered one of the very best of the 
Chicago drummers ever since he started 
playing with Mugsy Spanier and Frank 
Teschemacher back in 1927. Another 
old Condon associate is pianist Eugene 
Charles Schroeder, whilst the bassist 
Leonard Gaskin is also a regular mem- 
ber of Eddie’s club team. 

Condon himself is known for his 
caustic wit and brilliant conversational 
powers. Typical of his brand of humour 
was the answer he gave when recently 
asked what he thought of the playing 
of Paul Desmond: “He sounds like a 
female, alcoholic,” replied Eddie with a 
smile. We expect the band to be 
good fun and are very happy to bid 
them a welcome. 

THAT MAN AGAIN ! 

The pre-Christmas round of parties 
was made even more strenuous this 
year by the arrival in this country of a 
certain trumpet player by the name of 
Louis Armstrong — bless his heart. 

We saw and heard him several times 
and are now even more convinced that 


there here is genius in the happiest vein 
imaginable. 

The party arranged in his honour by 
Humphrey Lyttelton was an_ unfor- 
gettable occasion, the memory of which 
will live with us until our dying day. 
Satchmo was in terrific form. His 
after dinner speech, if bordering on the 
bawdy, had the room in convulsions, 
and he later led a session that had to be 
heard to be believed. Very ably assis- 
ted by George Chisholm, Dill Jones, 
Jack Parnell, Lennie Bush and Bruce 
Turner (what a pity he wasn’t picked for 
the Festival Halli concert), Louis blew 
some of those ‘good ole good ones’ to 
the obvious delight of the noteworthy 
assembly. 

The guests, taken by and large, were 
a mixed lot in many ways, but such is 
Louis’ personality and presence that it 
was quite the most unanimous gathering 
we have ever had the pleasure of 
attending. 

The concert at the Festival Hall on 
the following night was another unfor- 
gettable occasion — although, this time, 
hardly a unanimous one. 

To say that Louis stole the show is to 
be guilty of the grossest understatement 
—he was the show! 

His accompanying group (we do not 
refer to what Louis called ‘the big 
band’), with the exception of Dill Jones, 
Lennie Bush and George Chisholm, did 
not come up to expectations, but what 
did it matter. Satch played and sang as 
only he can and completely captivated 
the enormous audience. 

With his All Stars the concert would, 
musically, have been better, but it is 
doubtful if anything could have been 
more entertaining. It was a memorable 


evening. 
Good for you, Pops come back 
soon ! THE EDITOR 








and his Band 


CHRIS BARBER’S 


Jazz Band 


KEN COLYER’S 


% Licensed Bars (open until 1.45 a.m.) 


FANCY DRESS COMPETITIONS 
BOXES (to seat parties of 6 to 10 people) £9 to £15 


ALL-NIGHT 


CARNIVAL OF JAZZ 


FRIDAY, |8th JANUARY, 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. 


JAZZSHOWS: Announce another Stupendous Presentation—Dancing and Listening to: 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON SANDY BROWN’S ALEX WELSH’S 


Jazz Band Dixielanders 


Jazzmen Jazzmen 


Obtainable from 


BOX OFFICE, ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, S.W.7 (KEN 8212) and usual agencies 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 


MANAGER: C. R. HOPPER 





AND DON’T FORGET TO BOOK YOUR SEAT FOR THE EXCITING 


EODIE CONDON AND HIS ALL STARS 


appearing this month at Glasgow, Leicester, Bristol, Plymouth, Hull, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Birmingham, Sheffield and London 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S NEVA RAPHAELLO 


% Refreshments 


TICKETS (to include seat and dancing) 25/- 


OTTILIE PATTERSON 
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(London Jazz Series) 
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| *Continually wakened by the ’phone Al ‘Jazzbo’ Collins 
| and people making queries, = 
JAZZ ON L.P.s we decided that we'd write a book, Presents 
one of a useful series the East Coast 
completely giving all the dates and facts, Jazz Scene, Vol.1 
. ° 
revised edition 4/- and who blew what, and who plucked that, ; 
and where they did it, on what date, Various groups 
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BOB BURNS: 


SATCHMO SINGS — Part 2 


I Laughted At Love; I Wonder — 
Pledging My Love; April in Portugal 
(Brunswick OE 9204—11s. 10d.—EP) 

This is worth having for one track 
alone—*April in Portugal”, a melody of 
a type which suits Louis best of all, and 
taken at just the right pace. Those gifts 
which Bunk had in common with Louis 
are shown at their best in the opening of 
this one. 

The other tracks are competent enough, 
up-to-average, Armstrong vocal perfor- 
mances, with a _ certain amount of 
satisfying trumpet work and some ade- 
quate support. Not really recommended 
to those who rate Louis higher for his 
jazz than for his personality; it is a 
wonderful example of how character is 
more important than vocal techniques. 


GB. 


ERIC BATTY’S JAZZ ACES 


Whispering Pines of Nevada — One 
Sweet Letter From You 


(Esquire 10-493—6s, 3d.—78 rpm) 


MERSEYIPPI JAZZ BAND 


Weather Bird Rag — Tres Moutard 
(Esquire 10-492—®6s. 3d.—78 rpm) 


It is possible hat the best cooks and 
the best comedians come from the North 
of England, but judging entirely by the 
records it would not seem that the same 
applies to jazz bands; possibly the 
sophisticated smog of the metropolis is 
rather better than that of the northern 
cities for producing the music, in spite 
of the prevalence of brass bands in those 
parts. 

I have no doubt at all that these bands 
sound stupendous (or is it stupefying ?) 
in the flesh. as correspondents con- 
tinually point out, but on record they 
lack interest, and plod, stumble, drive, 
or swing (according to one’s viewpoint) 
to their self-appointed ends. While Mr. 
Batty’s contingent follows a more re- 
laxed New Orleans primitive model, the 
Merseyippi lads attempt a_ tighter, 
whiter, bouncier mode. Both bands 
favour the banjo, and Mr. Batty flaunts 
tradition by employing a female per- 
former on this hallowed instrument. 

If anything, I prefer the Jazz Aces to 
the other gsroup. but cannot pretend 
great enthusiasm for either. 


GB. 
PAUL BARRARIN AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS JAZZ 


Sieg On: Eh La Bas: Just A Little 
While To Stay Here: Crescent 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 





78 


MIKE BUTCHER: 


Blues (24 min.) Bourbon Street 

Parade; Sister Kate; Bugle Boy 

March; Someday Sweetheart; 

Walking Through The Streets Of 
The City (23} min.) — 


(London LTZ-K15032 
12ins. LP) 


With his roots as deeply embedded in 
New Orleans as any living musician, it 
is hardly surprising that Barbarin treats 
us to some really exciting traditional 
New Orleans jazz. His background, as 
drummer with King Oliver, Luis Russell, 
Louis Armstrong, and others, makes him 
a perfect candidate for the leadership of 
this group, which otherwise boasts no 
big names from the home of jazz; only 
that of Milton Hinton, bassist who was 
added to the band for the recording 
session in New York. Nesuhi Ertegun, the 
American critic, supervised the session, 
which was made in January 1955. This is 
the real thing—good solid music with 
a beat and a sparkle to every bar of it. 
played by men who have been brought up 
to the right sound since they were boys. 
and can still play their music the way 
they want it, the way their audiences like 
it. 

Veteran of the band is trombonist Bob 
Thomas, who plays some _ rousing 
choruses. “Professor” Willie Humphreys 
makes the clarinet sound simple to play 
in his expert hands, and trumpeter John 
Brunious, youngest in the band, plays 
some impressive muted solos. 


37s. 64 
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STANLEY DANCE: 


Santiago is the pianist, who shines in a 
slow and pensive chorus of “Crescent 
Blues”. The men of the rhythm section 
are, needless to say, exemplary. 

It seems fitting that the start of a New 
Year should be heralded with such a 
perfect reminder of the greatness the 
past has known-—thirty years ago there 
was no other jazz, and there weren't any 
critics, either. Oh, to hell with the 
critics—get out and hear the record, and 
judge for yourself. G.L. 

John Brunious (tot), Willie Humphreys (cit), 
Bob Thomas (tmb), Lester Santiago (nno), Danny 
Baker (bjo), Miton Hinton (bs), Paul Barbarin 
(ds) 


EDDIE BERT 
Fra-Gile; Stompin’ At The Savoy; 
I Should’a Said; See Ya Later (174 
min.) Three Bass Hit; What D’Ya 
Say; Billie's Bounce (17 min.) 


(London LTZ-C15040—37s. 64d. 
12ins. LP) 


Eddie Bert is best remembered for his 
trombone work with the Stan Kenton 
orchestra, and he is given here a fine 
chance to demonstrate his skill as a 
soloist. On some of the tracks on the 
first side he duets with himself by the 
multi-tape system; a gimmick which 
succeeds rather better than usual. 

There is no denving the technique, 
musical tone and relaxed quality on all 
these; qualities which resulted in his 
being voted “Musician of the Year” in 
last year’s Metronome poll. Hank Jones, 








————— 


Brian Nicholls 


Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Ella and Louis 
Stanley Dance Ellingtonia “56 Columbia 33CX 10055 ***** 
| Gerald Lascelles Ella and Louis 
Ella and Louis 
Ella and Louis 


Ella and Louis 


H.M.V. CLP 1098 ***** 


H.M.V. CLP 1098 *** 
HAV. CLP 1096 ***"" 
A.V. CLP 1098 Sette 


H.M.V. CLP 1098 **** 
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GOODWIN: 


Klook Clarke and Wendell Marshall 
bassist give Eddie just the right support, 
though I could have done without the 
long drum passages on Charlie Parker's 
“Billie’s Bounce”. Pie. 


THE BLUE STARS (10in. LP) 
Broadway At Bassin Street; C’Est La 
Vie; Jumpin’ At The Woodside; 
Grapevine; All At Once (14 min.)— 
Lullaby Of Birdland; Cherokee; 
Speak Low; Gina; Portugese 

Washerwomen (15 min.) 
(Felsted SDL 86046—22s. 74d.—LP) 


First-rate singing by a _ French 
group which leaves most of its 
current U.S rivals lying stone cold dead 
in the market. Les Blue Stars sometimes 
attempt too much and suffer accordingly, 
pitch—and __— precision-wise—but more 
often, theirs is a lovely blend, a master- 
ful ease of phrasing, a jazzmen’s beat 
(dig the wordless ““Woodside’’) and a fine 
regard for dynamics 

The team has also mastered a useful 
command of English, best demonstrated 
on “Vie” and “Cherokee” (tracks 5, 6, 8. 
9 and 10 are sung in French) so no one 

can-draw a snap comparison between 
them and, say, the Four Frenchmen 
without stumbling into a language bar- 
rier. I'd say that our Gallic friends win 
hands down right now. B. 

Blossom Dearie, Christiane Legrand, Jeanine 
De Waleyne, Nadine Young, Sadi, Christian 
Chevallier, Roger Guérin and Jean Mercadier 
with unidentified big-band accompaniment 


TRIBUTE TO BROWNIE 
(a) Delilah; (b) You’re Not The 
Kind; (c) Willow Weep For Me; (d) 
Parisian Thoroughfare (23 min.)— 
(e) Daahoud; (f) Don’t Explain; 
(g) Joy Spring; (h) Portrait of Jenny; 
(j) Jordu 
(EmArcy EJL1250—35s. 14d.—12in. LP) 


I find that there is a great deal ‘to 
excite me in this tribute to the short lived 
Clifford Brown, who died so tragically 
in June last year, at the age of 26. 
Brought up under the strong influence of 
Gillespie and Miles Davis, Brown had 
only just started to break away widely 
from their chosen paths. He was, of 
course, always inventive, and five tracks 
here are devoted to his work with the 
Brown/Roach Quintet. which produced 
much that was interesting and significant 
in terms of modern jazz. The presence 
of Richie Powell, younger brother of 
Bud, at the piano makes the thing even 
more interesting, and Harold Land adds 
his quota of tenor to the proceedings. 
There is power and conviction in his 
playing which I miss from the work of 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


BRIAN NICHOLLS: 


most trumpeters in this school. The re- 
mainder of the tracks are made up of 
two tracks with rhythm section including 
Roach and Richie Powell, accompanied 
by Neil Hefti and a string orchestra, and 
two tracks devoted to the vocal work of 
Sarah Vaughan (“You're Not The 
Kind”) and Helen Merrill (“Don't 
Explain”), on all of which he plays with 
feeling and a more than sensitive inter- 
pretation of the themes at his disposal. 
Although I do not admit to much 
admiration for the advanced school of 
modernists, I am impressed by Clifford 
Brown’s moving eloquence and seem- 
ingly effortless performance. His loss to 
jazz is possibly greater than would at 
first appear to be the case, and this 
excellently presented tribute will un- 
doubtedly find a deserving place in 
many collectors’ shelves. G.L. 


(a, d, e, g, j) Clifford Brown (tot), Max Roach 
(ds), George Morrow (bs), Haro!ld Land (tenor) 
Richie Powell (pno), (c) Clifford Brown (tpt) 
Max Roach (ds), George Morrow (bs), Richie 


Powell (pno), Barry Galbraith (gtr), and 
Orchestra conducted by Neil Hefti 
(b) Sarah Vaughan (vocal), Clifford Brown 


(tpt), Paul Quininchette (tenor), Herbie Mann 
(flute), Jimmy Jones (pno), Joe Benjamin (bs) 
R. Haynes (ds), F. Helen Merrill (vocal), Clifford 
Brown (tpt), Danny Banks (flute). Barry Galbraith 
(gtr), Jimmy Jones (pno), Mi't Hinton (bs), Osie 
Johnson (ds). 


DONALD BYRD (a) 
Winterset; Gotcha Goin’ ’N Comin’ 


(164 min.) — Long Green; Star 
Eyes; Someone To Watch Over Me 
(18 min.) 


(London LTZ-C 15039—37s. 64d.- 
12ins. LP) 

KLOOK’S CLIQUE (b) 
Volcano; La Porta-Thority; I Hear 
A Rhapsody (16 min.) — Will Wail; 
Yesterdays; Play, Fiddle, Play 

(17 min.) 
(London LTZ-C 15038—-37s. 64d. 
12ins. LP) 

JAZZ MESSENGERS (c) 
Infra-Rae; Nica’s Dream; It’s You 
Or No. One (23$ min.) — Ecaroh; 
Carol’s Interlude; End Of A Love 
Affair; Hank’s Symphony (22 min.) 

(Philips BBL 7121—35s._ 14d. 
12ins. LP) 

BYRD’S EYE VIEW (d) 
Doug’s Blues; El Sino (22 min.) — 
Everything Happens To Me; Hank’s 
Tune; Hank’s Other Tune (20 min.) 

(Esquire 32-013—39s. 74d.—12ins. LP) 
As all these sound very much the same, 
and all feature the trumpet of Donald 
Byrd, they group nicely together, thus 
saving much space and wordage. 
The best parts of (a) for me is the 
swinging tenor of Frank Foster who 
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plays beautifully on “Someone To 
Watch” and the slow 12-bar “Gotcha”. 
“Long Green” shows off Hank Jones’ 
dainty effete piano, but the session never 
gets really warm. Byrd’s horn is mostly 
too thin in tone, tho’ I admire his ideas 
on the slow “Someone” and the melodic 
“Winterset”. The rhythm section is dull 
to distraction 

Much the same can be said _ for 
“Klook’s Clique”. The up-tempo 
“Volcano” and “Wail” manage to swing 
but I find the ballads too cool and sad 
sounding. La Porta gets the Parker 
sound at times. He swings well on 
“Wail” and plays very prettily on 
“Yesterdays”. Byrd plays muted on 
“Rhapsody” and “Wail” and shows off 
a much hotter approach on “Volcano”. 
All the band get swinging on “Fiddle” 
Porta plays excellent alto and_ the 
rhythm lay down a beat. 

The J.Ms differ in that the rhythm is 
much tighter. Blakey solos too much for 
my liking, but there is no doubt that he 
is a better drummer for this type of 
music than Klook. Mobley’s tenor sounds 
good on “Carol”, and Silver is interesting 
at all times: especially in his long solo 
on the pretty “Nica”. There is some 
strange compositions here. Such tunes as 
“Ecaroh” are clever but formless and 
do not make good jazz material. 

Lastly “Byrd’s Eye” with almost the 
same personnel, plus an additional horn 
Byrd plays good blues in the cool tradi- 
tion on the opening track, and shows his 
lvrical approach to good advantage on 
“Everything Happens” Both he and 
Mobley olay so nearly in the real jazz 
tradition that it seems a pity their range 
of expressions are so limited. Joe Gordon 
is a power-house trumpeter with a not 
very pleasant tone. He really lets off 
steam on “Sino”, but shows a knowledge 
of the blues on “Doug’s Blues”. 

(a) Donald Byrd (tpt). Frank Foster (tor), Hank 
Jones (pno) Paul Chambers (bass), Kenny 
Clarke (drs). Sept. 1955 

(b) Byrd, Clarke, John La Porta (alto), Ronnie 


Ball (ono), Wendell Marshall (bass). 6/2/56 
(c) Byrd, Hank Mob'ey (tnr), Horace Silver 
(ono Doug Watkins (bass), Art Blakey (drs 


Eearoh’’ and ‘“‘Hank’s Symphony’’ 4/5/56, rest 
5/4/56 
(d) Byrd, Mobley, Silve Watkins, Blakey 


Joe Gordon (tpt). 2/12/55 


S.T. 


BERYL BRYDEN’S BACKROOM 
SKIFFLE 

Casey Jones; Kansas City Blues 

(Decca 45-F-J-10823—-Ss. 7d.—78) 

“Casey Jones” is the better side, in 

spite of the rather wooden behaviour of 


continued on page 20 





DECC the world’s finest 


WILBUR DE PARIS 
and his new New Orleans Jazz 


Madagascar; March of the Charcoal Grays; 
Mardi gras rag: Are you from Dixie?; Hot lips; 
Yama yama man; 

Flow gently, sweet Afton; Milneburg joys 
LTZ-K 15024 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


RED MITCHELL 

Jam for your bread; Where or when; Section blues; 

Duff; Ornithology; Will you still be mine?; 

I'll never be the same; East Coast outpost; 

You go to my head 
RED MITCHELL (bass), HAMPTON HAWES (piano), 
CHUCK THOMPSON (drums), JOE MAINI (alto- 
tenor), CONTE CANDOLI (trumpet) 

LTZ-N 15041 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


The Six 
Tasty; As far as we’re concerned; Shifty; 
Serenata; Pink ice; Strange diet: Old folks; 
Itchy fingers; Two kinds of blues 
BOB WILBER (tenor), SONNY TRUITT (trombone): 
JOHNNY GLASIC (trumpet). BILL BRITTO (bass), 
EDDIE PHYFE (drums), BOV HAMMER (piano) 
LTZ-N 15042 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


Jazz Concert—West Coast 

Disorder at the border; Rocks ’n’ shoals 
HOWARD MCGHEE (trumpet), TRUMMY YOUNG 
(trombone), SONNY CRISS (alto), WARDELL GRAY 
and DEXTER GORDON (tenor), HAMPTON HAWES 
(piano), BARNEY KESSEL (guitar), RED 
CALLENDER (bass), ROY PORTER (drums) 

LTZ-C 15045 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


The Trio with Guests 
Little girl blue (a and b); Bluebird (c, d and e); 
How high the moon (a, b and h); 
Hank’s pranks (c, d, f and g); Alpha (a, b and i); 
Wine and brandy (a. b and j) 
(a) HANK JONES (piano), (b) WENDELL MARSHALL 
(bass), (C) EDDIE JONES (bass), (d) KENNY CLARKE 
(drums), (€) HERBIZ MANN (flute), (f) DONALD 
BYRD (trumpet), (g) MATTY DICE (trumpet), 
(h) JOE WILDER (trumpet), (i) JEROME 
RICHARDSON (flute), 
(j) JEROME RICHARDSON (tenor) 
LTZ-C 15046 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 


Bohemia After Dark 

Bohemia after dark; Chasm: Willow weep for me; 

Late entry; Hear me talkin’ to ya; 

With apologies to Oscar; We’ll be together again 
KENNY CLARKE (drums), JULIAN ‘CANNONBALL’ 
ADDERLEY (alto), NAT ADDERLEY (cornet), 
DONALD BYRD (trumpet), HORACE SILVER 
(piano), JEROME RICHARDSON (flute and tenor), 
PAUL CHAMBERS (bass) 

LTZ-C 15047 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 
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JOE WILLIAMS Sings 

It’s raining again; Detour ahead; 

Every day I have the blues; 

They didn’t believe me; Blow Mr. Low; 

It’s time for moving; In the evening 

(when the sun goes down); Kansas City blues; 
Always on the blue side; Safe, sane and single 
HBC 1065 (London L.P.) 


Jazz and Romantic Places 

How are things in Glocca Morra; 

On a slow boat to China; Memphis in June; 

Paris in the Spring; London in July; 

Isle of Capri; White cliffs of Dover; 

Sunday in Savannah; Deep in the heart of Texas; 
Shuffle off to Buffalo; 

New Orleans; Flying down to Rio 


THE DAVE PELL OCTET 
HAK 2021 (London L.P.) 





st icord service for the music love 






THE HERBIE MANN-SAM MOST QUINTET 





aie Fascinating rhythm; Why do I love you?; 





It’s only sunshine; Love letters; 






Let’s go away from it; Flying home; 
I'll remember April; Empathy; 

, It might as well be Spring; Just one of those things; 
ee Seven come eleven 


LTZ-N 15049 (London Jazz Series L.P.) 





DECCA-GROUP (45 r.p.m.) EPs 













‘Stephane’ and ‘Django’ 

Ultrafox; I’ve had my moments; Limehouse blues; 

I got rhythm 

STEPHANE GRAPPELLY AND HIS HOT FOUR 
featuring DJANGO REINHARDT 

DFE 6366 (Decca E.P.) 


ALAN LOMAX AND THE RAMBLERS 
Oh! Lula; Railroad man; Dirty old town; Hard case 
DFE 6367 (Decca E.P.) 
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The Improvisations of Alan Clare 
Duke’s joke; Autumn in New York; Love for sale; 
Things ain’t what they used to be 

ALAN CLARE (Piano) with Bass and Drums 

DFE 6368 





THE MILT SEALEY TRIO 
Milt’s blues: Londonology: In a slow mood; 
There will never be another you 

DFE 6369 (Decca E.P.) 


SARA VAUGHAN Sings 
It might as well be Spring; I can make you love me; 
You go to my head; I’m scared 








New Orleans Jazz 
2.19 blues (a); Perdido Street blues (a); 


Coal cart blues (a); Down in Honky Tonk Town (a); 


Canal Street blues (b); Down in Jungle Town (b); 
King Porter stomp (c); Shim-me-sha-wabble (c); 
Red onion blues (d); Cravier Street blues (qd); 
Keystone blues (e); New Orleans hop scop blues (e) 
(a) LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(b) RED ALLEN AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

(c) ZUTTY SINGLETON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
(d) JOHNNY DODDS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

(e) JIMMIE NOONE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
LAT 8146 (Brunswick L.P.) 


Scots Traditional Jazz Concert Highlights 

That da-da strain (a); It happened in Monterey (a); 

Milneburg joys (a); Oh, didn’t he ramble (0); 

Trés moutarde (c); I love a lassie (c); 

When the saints go marching in (c) 

(a) ALAN MASON AND HIS BAND 

(b) THE CHARLES McNAIR SKIFFLE 
GROUP 


iS; 


(c) THE CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 
ABL 519 (Beltona L.P.) 


with John Kirby’s Orchestra 
REU 1065 (London E.P.) 














The Piano Wizardry of ERROLL GARNER 
Movin’ around; Night and day; White rose bounce; 
Twistin’ the cat’s tail 

ERROLL GARNER (piano), EDDIE BROWN (bass), 
HAL WEST (drums) 
REU 1066 (London E.P.) 


The Sensational Sax of HERB GELLER 
It’s swell of you; Everything I have belongs to you; 
Mad about the boy; Feather in the breeze 

THE HERB GELLER QUARTET 

REU 1067 (London E.P.) 
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the skiffle groun and ragged chorus, but 
“Kansas City Blues” is hardly a good 
choice for this singer, and the use of 
the mouth organ invites comparison with 
that ancient recording by the Memphis 
Jug Band. Beryl can sing very well when 
she uses her voice without contorting it; 
with a good choice of songs, light and 
easy, we may expect some pleasant 
records. G.B. 


GEORGE CHISHOLM AND THE 
BLUENOTES 
Honky Tonk; D.R. Rock 

(Beltona 45-BL-2671—5s. 7d.—78) 

Unremarkable British rock and roll, 
with simulated fervour and beat, which 
is not likely to cause any riots. Of the 
two numbers, “Honky Tonk” is better, 
showing at times the sort of blues tone 
Chisholm can produce, with easy melodic 
guitar from Bert Weedon. Worth little 
more than twopence a go in any jukebox, 
in spite of the frantic shouts towards the 
vend of this number. G.B. 


THE MISTY MISS CHRISTY 


That’s All; I Didn’t Know About 
You; Day-Dream; Sing Something 
Simple; Maybe You'll Be There; 
Dearly Beloved (14 min.) — ’Round 
Midnight; A Lovely Way To Spend 
An Evening; The Wind; This Year’s 
Kisses; For All We Know; There’s 
No You (17 min.) 
(Capitol T. 725—32s.—12ins. LP) 
June Christy drags her way through a 
dozen weepies with accompaniment by 
strings, French horn, three trombones, 
harp. vibes and bells. The exception to 
the sad songs is “Sing Something Simple” 
but on all the others there is a feeling 
that she is doing just the opposite; 
consciously striving after modern effects. 
Not that June doesn’t sing well, or that 
the accompaniments aren’t most skillfully 
arranged, it’s just that she appears to be 
trying a little too hard. 
P.T. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BOB COOPER SEXTET 
Hallelujah; Sunset—Drawing Lines; 
All or Nothing At All 
(Capitol EAP 1039-—11s. 10d.—EP) 

“Hallelujah” gets the set off to a 
pleasant start, and leader Cooper 
chooses some nice notes for his tenor 
workout. John Graas, on French Horn, 
adds some effective tonal colouring to 
the front-line sound, and the rhythm 
section bounces along happily in their 
own quiet yet somewhat unspirited way. 
Cooper's wistful “Sunset” fails to reach 
the same standard. It is dull and lifeless, 
helped out only by some good Bob 
Enovoldsen trombone and Cooper tenor. 
“Lines” is a typical West Coast composi- 
tion — technically brilliant but pretty 
worthless as a jaZZ composition. The 
theme, as far as I can make out, utilises 
flute, oboe, bass clarinet, and French 
Horn. All very clever, I’m sure, but 
apart from the solos of trombonist 
Enoyoldsen and pianist Claude William- 
son, definitely not for this writer. 
“Nothing” is a little better, and Bud 
Shank plays some good flute. Cooper 
again, plays excellent tenor, and has set 
me wondering just how much better this 
set would have been if he had recorded 
the whole lot with just a good, swinging, 
rhythm section. K. 

Personnel varies but definite'y includes Cooper 
(tnr, oboe, English horn), Jimmy Giuffre (tnr, 
cyt, bar), Bud Shank (alto, fit, tnr), Bob 
Enovoldsen (tnr, bs, clit, tmb), Claude Williamson 


(pno), Joe Mondragon, Ralph Pena, (bs). Shelly 
Manne, Stan Levey fdms), John Graas (fr. hn.) 


BILL DOGGETT 


Honky Tonk — Parts 1 and 2. 

(Parlophone 45-R-4231—Ss. 7d.—78) 

Another one of these rock and roll 
instrumental groups, which doesn’t seem 
guite all there without its vocal section. 
Not too noisy, easy and bubbling, with 
a blues flavour. Doggett, part composer 
of the piece, mumbles away on his 
electronic whatnot, while a reed-buzzing 
tenor wails and gurgles the same phrases 
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we have often heard behind a singer like 
Fats Domino. Not bad; better than skiffle 
anyway. 

G.B. 


MILES DAVIS QUINTET 


Solar; You Don’t Know What Love 
Is (9 min.) Pil Remember April 
(8 min.) 

(Esquire 20-072—29s. 64d.—LP) 


This is, I believe, the eighth LP by 
Miles Davis that Esquire have issued. 
Every one of them has been rewarding in 
its Own way—often as much for the 
supporting groups and the way that 
Miles fits into them, as for Miles himself. 

On this disc, for example, the rhythm 
section consists of Percy Heath, Horace 
Silver and Kenny Clarke. Heath is mag- 
nificent and his big rocking bass can be 
heard throughout. Clarke sticks mainly 
to very tight brushwork, urging both 
Heath and Silver all of the time. Horace 
Silver solos at some length on “I'll 
Remember April” which occupies the 
whole of the second side. Despite the 
presence of Dave Schildkraut on alto, the 
dominating influence here is quite defini- 
tely Miles himself. He plays muted 
throughout and on the first two tracks he 
solos almost continuously. He is con- 
fident, and his playing is full of invention 
and taste. This is recommended to all 
modern jazz fans as a reminder of the 
powerful talent that is Miles Davis. 

Davis (tpt), Dave Schildkraut (alto), Horace 
Silver (pno), Percy Heath (bs), Kenny Clarke 
(dms) 


ELLA AND LOUIS 


Can’t We Be Friends; Isn’t This A 

Lovely Day; Moonlight In Vermont; 

They Can’t Take That Away From 

Me; Under A Blanket Of Blue; 

Tenderly (264 min.) — A Foggy 

Day; Stars Fell On Alabama; Cheek 

To Cheek; The Nearness Of You 

(25 min.) 

(HMV CLP 1098—33s. 114d. 

12ins. LP) 

This should have been one of the 
records of all time, but | am unhappy to 
say it misses in several respects. Many 
of the tracks are sheer joy, for Ella as 
always sings to perfection, but the great 
Louis does not always sound at all 
comfortable. The fault I am sure lies 
with Peterson whose playing shows not 
the slightest sympathy with Louis’ singing 
or trumpet playing. As with his accom- 
paniments on the recent Billie Holiday 
records, he merely plays ‘Peterson’ with 
little or no regard for what the singer 
is doing—he is in fact a bad accompanist. 

Such tunes as “Cheek To Cheek”, 
“Moonlight”, “Stars Fell” and “Can't We 
Be Friends” are really splendid, for here 
the tempos are right and one gets a 
feeling of perfect understanding between 
the two principals, but some of the other 
numbers are taken too slowly for real 
comfort and one gets the idea that the 
singers are not as happy as they should 
have been. 

A record to buy and keep—but it 
should have been a world beater. 


Ella Fitzgerald (vocal), Louis Armstrong (tpt. 
and vel), Oscar Peterson (pno), Ray Brown 
(bass), Herb Ellis (gtr), Buddy Rich (drs). 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


Harlem Air Shaft; Serious Serenade; 
Clarinet Melodrama; Blossom; 
Theme For Trambeam (17 min.) — 
Gonna Tan Your Hide: Falling 
Like A Raindrop; La Virgen De La 
Macarena; Don’t Ever Say Goodbye; 
Big Drag (17 min.) 
(Capitol T.679—32s.—12ins. LP) 
Here is an oddly varied collection of 
Ellingtonia ranging over the period of 
his association with Capitol. ‘Clarinet 
Melodrama” is suitably described by its 
title and is a silly, well-played, non-jazz, 
concert showcase for that silky clarinet- 
tist, Jimmy Hamilton. “Gonna Tan Your 
Hide” is a drum exhibition by Dave 
Black, long and empty. If you liked 
Bellson’s “Skin Game”. this must have 
been made for you. “La Virgen De La 
Macarena”, a “traditional bullfighter’s 
song’, wastes Cat’s talents in exercises 
more suited to Ziggy Elman. (Tradi- 
tionalists don’t play like this, so are 
there Jewish bullfighters?) Perhaps these 
three tracks are proof that no limitations 
were placed on Duke by Capitol, or that 


great variety of material was demanded - 


of him. Never mind. The rest is jazz. 

Do you know “Harlem Air Shaft’. one 
of the greatest big-band arrangements 
and compositions? This version isn’t as 
good as the original with Cootie and 
Barney, but it is still a delight and very 
well played. Clark Terry is under disci- 
pline, his eccentricities curbed, and Duke 
has cleverly incorporated his flexible 
style into the performance. “Serious 
Serenade” is a stately feature for the 
indisvensable baritone of Harry Carney. 
It has a deep, strong beat and brilliant 
backgrounds. “Blossom” is a fragment 
with Duke’s piano and beautiful muted 
section work. This lovely tune ought not 
to be lost. “Theme For Trambean” 
demonstrates the formidable technical 
‘ability of Britt Woodman. It’s a tribute 
to him that desnite Hamilton’s setting 
and the need for freakish notes, high 
‘and low, his work remains undeniably 
and interesting jazz. 

“Falling Like A Raindrop” is another 
evocative Ellington mood piece, scored 
and played with exquisite artistry. Car- 
ney steps out of the ensemble for a brief, 
‘sensitive statement. ‘Don’t Ever Say 
Goodbye” is a pretty Ellington song em- 
bellished at the outset by Willie Cook. 
“Big Drag” is the last and best track. All 
too short. it’s a swinging vehicle for the 
band with typical rhythm-section open- 
ing, magnificent muted brass. solos by 
Hamilton, Gonsalves and Cook, and Cat 
riding high over the final ensembles. On 
this showing, the band had no rivals in 
1953 either! 

This is one of the records in Capitol’s 
12° LP series retailing at 32s. To make 
the 12” LP a better buy than smaller 
records, as in the U.S., has long seemed 
both sensible and desirable, and_ this 
move in that direction is one we should 
all welcome. Cavitol is also to be com- 
mended for its heloful information ser- 
vice. With this record, for instance, they 
supply recording dates, mats. nos., 
personnels and data on soloists. com- 
posers and arrangers. Aijin’t that 
something? 

S.D. 


Recording dates and mat. nos.: (1) Harlem 
Air Shaft, 17.5.55, 14095; (2) Serious Serenade, 
17/18.5.55, 14101; (3) Clarinet Melodrama, 
17/18.5.55, 14098; (4) Blossom, 9.4.53, 11422: 
(5) Theme for Trambeam, 17318.5.55, 14099: 
(6) Gonna Tan Your Hide, 17.6.54, 20402; (7) 
Falling Like a Raindrop, 17.1.54, 12311; (8) La 
Virgen de la Macarena. 17.5.56, 14094; (9) Don’t 
Ever Say Goodbye, 29.12.53, 12249: (10) Big 
Drag, 1.7.53, 11624. (4) recorded in Hollywood, 
(6) in New York, all others in Chicago. 

Personnel: Duke Ellington (p), Clark Terry, 
Cat Anderson, Willie Cook, Ray Nance, tpts), 
Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson, John Saunders, 
(tb), Russell Procope, Rick Henderson as), 
Jimmy Hamilton (ts and c), Paul Gonsalves (ts), 
Harry Carney (bs), Jimmy Wood (b), Dave 
Black (d), Saunders is rep!aced by Juan Tizo!l on 
4 and 10, on 7 by George Jean. B'ack is replaced 
by Butch Ballard on 4 and 10. Wood is replaced 
by Wendell Marghall on 4, 6, 7, 9 and 10. Billy 
Strayhorn is added an ensemb’e pianist on 7 
and 9. 


JACK ELLIOTT 
Talking Miner Blues — Pretty Boy 
Floyd 
Old Blue — Rambling Blues 
The Streets of Laredo—Boll Weevil 


(Topic TRC 98, 103 and 104—6s. 6d. 
78 rpm) 

On playing “Pretty Boy Floyd” to a 
folk song enthusiast aged two-and-a- 
half, he said ‘Woody Guthrie’, which 
from a critical point of view sums it up 
pretty thoroughly. Jack Elliott is 
American, so | am told; either he is 
imitating Guthrie, or else they both 
come from the same part of the country, 
where all the inhabitants speak, sing, 
and play the guitar in the same style. 
The first probability is more likely. 

None of Woody Guthrie’s records is 
currently available here, which is a great 
shame. He has a unique personality, 
and like some of the major performers 
of jazz, can establish himself at once 
with a snatch of song or a few notes 
from his guitar. Elliott follows him 
pretty well; the two songs of which I 
have Guthrie originals are note-for-note 
copies. Until such time as items from 
the Stinson or Folkways lists are made 
available here, these records will serve 
as substitutes. If you have to make a 
choice, I would recommend the first 
couplings; “Pretty Boy Floyd” is a fine 
modern ballad in which an outlaw is 
turned into myth and given social signi- 
ficance, while “Talking Miner” comes 
from that deeply satisfying school of 
wry. offhand, talking blues of which 
numerous examples are to be found. 

The “Topic” label may be unfamiliar; 
it is produced by the Workers’ Music 
Association, which has in the past put 
out a number of records, among which 
have been a few of folky or general 
interest. GB. 


ERROLL GARNER 
Sweet Sue; Please Don’t Talk About 
Me When I’m Gone—Can’t Help 
Lovin’ Dat Man 


(Philips BBE12065—11s. 10d.—EP) 


This is comparatively routine fare 
from Erroll Garner, being a mixture of 
his almost cocktail viano with some 
quite exciting smatterings of jazz inter- 
pretation thrown in for good measure. 
Without being certain of the actual date 
of this recording, I feel that it is quite 
recent, and that Erroll has made an 
attempt to improve his bass work, which 
has always proved to be his weakest 
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point. Other listeners may not agree, 
but that is the way it strikes me, 
especially in “Sweet Sue’. His one finger 
ideas on the Kern evergreen “Can't 
Help” are exactly what one would 
expect from a pianist whose strength and 
imagination lie so emphatically at the 
top end of the piano range. 
G.L. 


Erroll Garner (pno), Wyatt Ruther (bs), **‘Fats’’ 
Heard (ds) 


STAN GETZ QUINTET 


It Don’t Mean A Thing; The Varsity 
Drag; Give Me The Simple Life 
(184 min.) Pll Remember April; 
Oh, Jane Snavely (164 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10057—-39s. 74d. 
12ins. LP) 


First two tracks here are both up- 
tempo affairs played with due aXtention 
to beat. Getz and Brookmeyer combine 
very well, their ideas are similar and 
they play as if they were enjoying them- 
selves. The rhvthm team is very good 
with pianist Williams playing a fine solo 
on “Varsity”. The last choruses of 
“Simple Life’ are also extremely well 
integrated the two horns playing finely 
together. 

Getz goes into his Lester Young act 
on “April”, which I do not find too 
impressive. Brookmeyer gets a long way 
from the melody and the proceedings are 
a little untidy. Full marks to the rhythm 
section however. The last track is a 
strange composition, both by name and 
musically, of Brookmeyer’s. He shows 
great agility on his instrument, but neither 
of these tracks can rival those on Side 1. 

S.T. 

Stan Getz (tnt), Bob Brookmeyer (valve-tmb), 
John Williams (pno), Frank Iso!a (drs), Teddy 
Kotick (bass) 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
Play Me The Blues — Seems Like 
You Just Don’t Care 

(Columbia LB 10043—6s. 7d.—78rpm) 

Is this Dizzy’s new big band? I don’t 
think so. The ensemble sounds too 
slick, too anonymous to be a regular 
Gillespie outfit; if you'd said that “Play 
was one of those Woody Herman 
MGMs with a Hollywood pick-up group 
I'd have believed you, in fact. Both 
sides gain little from the mediocre 
vocalising of Toni Harper (1) and Herb 
Lance (2) though you'll get a couple of 
fine solos by Diz if you care to wait. 
Technically good, musically fair will 
have to do as a general verdict from me 

so count out your small change and 
decide for yourself. M. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tot). Toni Harner and Herb 
Lance (vocals), remainder unknown 


WOODY HERMAN and THE 
LAS VEGAS HERD 

9.20 Special; Bags’ Other Groove; 

Broadway: Jump’n’ At The Wood- 

side (17 min.)}—The Boot; Wailing 

Wall; Bass Face; Junior (154 min.) 

(Capitol T748—32s,—12in. LP) 

The “Herd’ is diminishing rapidly. In 
1936 it was 14 strong, ten years later it 
was 19 strong, and in 1948 it was back 
to 14. Now it is down to eight, but the 
noise it produces is as interesting as 
any I have heard from them. This is 
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modernish music, with a mainstream 
twist and swing which will bring joy 
to many. I am intrigued by the absence 
of a trombone, which might have left 
the band rather overbalanced on top, 
but Woody makes use of Cy Touff and 
his bass trumpet to compensate for this. 
The instrument is a rarety, scored for 
by Wagner in some of his greatest 
operatic pieces, and it blows an octave 
lower than the normal trumpet, with a 
warmth of tone, which had I not known, 
would have at once been taken for 
trombone. The arrangements are alive 
and swinging and derive much of the 
best from the works of the great 
coloured bands such as Lunceford and 
Basie. I find the Herman clarinet weak 
and unfulfilling, but the remainder of 
the soloists are effective. The fast 
“Bags’” and “Jumpin? At The Wood- 
side” are both exciting. and have lost the 
tension one associates with this sort of 
arranged swing Outstanding soloist 
appears to be Touff, with good contri- 
butions from both the other trumpeters. 
Monte Budwig’s bass playing may also 
be worth watching. Undoubtedly the 
Las Vegas air is doing the Herd a lot 
of good. G.L. 
Woody Herman (c't), Dick Collins, Johnny 
Coppola (tnt), Cy Touff (bass, tnt), Richie 


Kamuca (tenor). Norman Pockrandt (pno), Monte 
Budwig (bs), Chuck Flores (ds). 


Dandy Lion; Prelude To A Kiss: 
Cuban Holiday: Blue Flame 
(MGM-EP-576—10s. 54d.—EP) 


Four well recorded tracks by the 
Herman band of 1954 which, though on 
the commercial side, are played with that 
fine, cohesive stvle of most of Wood's 
groups. 

_ “Dandy Lion” (a tribute to MGM?) 
is modern in conception and fugue-like 
in construction. I liked the piano and 
neat brass figures on this. The Ellington 
piece receives. moody treatment and 
features some good alto. On the reverse 
the first track is treated very conven- 
tionally and sounds a bit like a watered- 
down Kenton arrangement. Finally the 
band present a new arrangement of the 
band’s theme at slow tempo with some 
plaintive clarinet from Woody himself. 
Pa. 


JOHNNY HODGES 
“ELLINGTONIA” °56” 

Hi Ya; Snibor; Texas Blues (22 min.) 

The Happy One; Duke’s Jam; Night 

Walk; You Got It Coming 

(18.30 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX10055—39s, 74d. 

12ins. LP) 

This incredible record is a most excit- 
ing surorise. It’s jazz all the way, and 
mostly the blues. There are no sick 
moods, no bitchy ballads, no pretentious- 
ness, no manic-depressive apathy. Well, 
not much. Clark Terry makes obeisance, 
blows a few jackass bars, and although 
Hamilton tries, he is mostly out of his 
cool element. Otherwise, it’s as though 
Johnny had said, “Blow, and to hell with 
fashion!” For this music is in the great 
tradition — hot, tough, full of heart, 
singing, shouting and swinging—-and the 
fervour of the plaving suggests the men 
enioyed these sessions. 

The first side. by the small band, jumps 
right away with a typical Hodges riff 


number and the mellow, Carney-based 
sound of all Ellington groups. Johnny 
soars out of the ensemble for a splendid 
solo that is far superior to his efforts 
in the heterogeneous Granz jam sessions. 
Ah, environment! Nance, Hamilton, 
Lawrence Brown and Carney solo ably 
and briefly. So “Hi Ya", a gay and 
conventional greeting, is just that in this 
performance. 

“Snibor” is an entirely different kettle 
of fish, or robins. Credited to Strayhorn, 
this is the prettiest melody to come from 
the Ellington caravan for quite a while. 
(Look for it with lyrics as a song hit 
sometime.) It has an extremely beautiful 
singing theme, and Johnny displays it 
with the warmth and grace he brought to 
“IT Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart”, 
one of the few comparable numbers. 
Leading the ensemble in the first chorus, 
his phrasing swings the melody in a 
wonderful way and his tone immediately 
gives it a snecial emotional quality. Jazz 
is not merely a matter of ingenious ideas 
and structure, but of meaning, moving 
sound, and this ensemble sound in itself 
gives the listener a heartening lift. Then 
when Johnny steps out for variations, the 
other horns back him with a relaxed 
assurance that sounds so casual yet is 
really so highly professional. Over and 
over again on this record, you will find 
the horns falling in behind the soloists 
in a manner you may have been thinking 
had become a lost art. It encourages the 
soloist, gives depth to the performance. 
and a sense of common purpose rather 
than of individual exhibitionism. 

“Texas Blues” is a robust, lowdown 
blues conception at slow tempo which 
runs for around twelve minutes. The basic 
figure, with Carney’s baritone deep and 
muscular, could walk commandingly into 
the r. and b. field. Carney blows a 
beautiful solo on this one with know- 
how almost as breathtaking as Johnny’s. 
Nance is tasteful and anguished, and 
Hamilton quite pleasing while in the 
lower register. Lawrence Brown, never 
convincing on the blues, endeavours to 
get the spirit and blows some notes that 
are, for him, low and uncouth! The 
inconsequential way this performance 

wanders along is delightful. It sounds 
like a groun of friends blowing blues for 
kicks. The exnlanation of the title given 
in the sleeve notes is unacceptable. Texas 
has a special significance for all coloured 
musicians who have traversed its vast 
and not always hospitable expanse in a 
series of one-night stands. 

On the second side is the whole, 
glorious Ellington band with Strayhorn 
at the &8 in place of Duke. “The Happy 
One™ is another unpretentious riff com- 
pilation, opening with the trumpets in 
unison on a kick rather like that found 
on Vogue's “Five Horn Groove” LP. It 
doesn’t matter at all that the material 
isn’t fresh when the playing has the kind 
of vigorous abandon found here. Hodges 
sounds superb with the brass blazing 
away behind. “Duke’s Jam”. which 
follows, is extremely exciting. The trom- 
bones sound wonderful in the introduction 
and, indeed, throughout. The tempo is 
excellent and as the solos begin the 
rhythm section starts rolling with a 
strong, semi-Hampton beat. The solos, 
all good, all hot, are by Hodges, Cook, 
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Gonsalves, Woodman, Jackson, Carney 
and Terry. The subsequent three-trumpet 
exchange is fine except for some mis- 
placed boppish bars by Terry. The track 
ends with a _ tumultuous, shouting. 
climax. Objections by the delicate to Cat 
Anderson’s high notes are, incidentally, 
about twenty years out of date. 

Cat’s “Cat Walk” makes an excellent 
showcase for Johnny, and here again note 
the rich trombone background sounds. 

“You Got It Coming”, which doesn’t 
appear to be played by the whole band, 
is thoroughly charming and a completely 
realised conception. Johnny’s taste and 
tonal control are well shown here as he 
ranges from what avproaches a soprano’s 
height and lightness to a tenor’s depth 
and fullness. 

All through, the rhythm section lays 
down a _ strong, straightforward beat. 
You may find Woodyard heavy at times. 
but he is certainly the best drummer 
Duke has had since Sonny. Solid drum- 
ming becomes increasingly rare, and 
Woodyard contributes the essential 
ingredient. With more experience, he is 
sure to add the subtleties Ellingtonia 
requires. 

Few 12” LPs so continuously enjoyable 
as this have been made. Don’t miss it. 
And hope that Duke’s Columbia (Philips) 
contract will still permit Johnny to 
record under his own name with the full 
band. 

§.D. 

Side One: Johnny Hodges (as), Ray Nance (tp). 
Lawrence Brown (tb), Jimmy Hamiiton (c and 
ts), Harry Carney (bs), Billy Strayhorn (p), Jimmy 
Woode (b), Sam Woodvard (d) 

Side Two: Johnny Hodges (as), Cat Anderson 
Willie Cook, Clark Terry, Ray Nance (tp), Britt 
Woodman, Quentin Jackson, John Saunders (tb). 
Jimmy Hamilton (c and ts), Paul Gonsalves (ts), 
Harry Carney (bs). Billy Strayhorn (p), Jimmy 
Woode (b), Sam Woodyard 


BILLIE HOLIDAY SINGS (No. 2) 


Autumn In New York; How Deep 

Is The Ocean: What A _ Little 

Moonlight Can Do; I Cried For You 

(Columbia-Clef SEB 10048 

lls. 14d.—EP) 

As one who has admired Billie since 
the carly days, I find it hard to criticise 
her work. For me her unique style. 

warmth and innate iazz feeling will never 
fail to thrill and please. This may not be 
her best recorded work but it is never- 
theless unmistakeable Lady Day. 
“Autumn” doesn’t suit her style, but she 
makes the most of “How Deep Is The 
Ocean”, putting out the lyrics with great 
feeling. The two tunes on the reverse 
are hardly Hol'day perennials and if | 
prefer the original versions it is because 
I think that the Teddy Wilson accom- 
panying groups of the thirties suited 
Billie better than todays JATP boys. 

P.T. 


ARMAND HUG 
Kansas City Stomps; Good Gravy 
Rag—Frog-i-more Rag; The Cosey 
Rag 
(Good Time Jazz EPG1172—13s. 7d. 
EP) 
Brought up in New Orleans as a con- 


temporary of Irving Fazola_ and 
subsequently working with Louis Prima 
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and Sharkey Bonano, Mr. Hug had 
ample opportunity to assimilate the best 
of a style and tradition which had its 
roots in the Deep South. That he has 
been entirely successful is proved by his 
performances on this record. Few people 
have so well captured the true spirit of 
the rag since the ‘original’ performances 
by the composers and exponents of the 
style forty years or more ago. The 
interpretation of this music demands 
more than slavish copying of the 
written notes; the melodies and cross- 
themes must be carefully brought out 
against a complicated and highly syn- 
copated background. Many apparently 
expert pianists have laid too much em- 
phasis on the bass part, to the detriment 
of the all important themes. Here are 
some of the best ragtime piano works I 
have heard in recent years — Armand 
Hug’s version of “Frog-i-more” being 
quite outstanding; anyone who still has 
an ear for one of the roots of jazz will 
find a place for this record in their 
collection. G.L. 
Armand Hug (pno), John Senac (bs, tuba on 


‘*Kansas City’’), Abbie Brunies (ds). Recorded 
New Orleans, June 4th, 1950. 


JAZZ BEHIND THE DYKES No. 2 


Wailing For Weelink; Dufti Chris; 
I Should Care; Second Date; 
Nowhere; Mops; A Rainy Holiday; 
Stan The Wailer (24 min.)—There’ll 
Never Be Another You; Autumn In 
New York; Young Peter; Papernote; 
For Minors Only; All The Things 
You Are; The Universe; Herman’s 
Hanky (24 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7089—35s. 14d. 
12ins. LP) 


This is a continuation of the idea 
propounded in’ Vol. 1. A number of 
Dutch groups, all of which favour the 
modern idiom, have been lumped to- 
gether to give a cross section of Dutch 
jazz. It is very competent, but mainly 
derivative. Rita Reys, for example, who 
sings to the accompaniment of a group 
led by her husband drummer Wessel 
Ilken, is just a fuzzy carbon copy of 
Sarah Vaughan. This is especially marked 
in “There'll Never Be Another You”. 
Pianist Frans Elsen is obviously heavily 
under the influence of Dave Brubeck, 
whose Quartet is obviously the O.K. 
group in Holland, for altoist Tony Vos 
has touches of Paul Desmond in his 
playing — particularly in his _ tonal 
approach. Nevertheless, given this 
reliance on outside inspiration, both of 
these groups play well and provide some 
listenable jazz. 

The Rob Madna Trio is somewhat 
anonymous, and Madna himself seems to 
play a fair amount without saying very 
much. The last group on the disc is the 
Herman Schoonderwalt Septet. This also 
says very little that is new, but is 
difficult to fault on grounds of musician- 
ship or technique. In many ways the 
best group on the disc is Ilken’s. The 
music is sensitive and swings gently but 
firmly. The first number that his group 
plays called ‘“‘Nowhere” is credited to 
Frans Elsen, but it sounds suspiciously 
like “Simple Life” 

An interesting disc, though the dupli- 
cation of personnel in the various groups 
suggests that there is not the wealth of 


competent musicians in Holland that the 
number of grouns here would have us 
believe. B.N. 
The Herman Schoonderwalt Septet: Schoonder- 
walt (bari), Koos Van Beurden (tot), Tony Vos 
(alto), Fiin Van Glabbeek (ten), Rein Verbeek 
(pno), Borge Ring (bs), Fred Gilhuys (dms). 
The Wesse! liken Combo: Ilken (dms), Gerard 
Van Rooyen (tot), Toon Van Fliet (ten), Rob 
Madna (nno), Dick Bezemer (bs), Rita Reys (vcl) 
The Tony Vos Quartet: Vos (alto), Henk Vos 
(pno), Borge Ring (bs), Fred Giihuys (dms). 
The Rob Madna Trio: Madna (pno), Dick 
Bezemer (bs), Wessel Ilken (dms). 
The Franz Elsen Quartet: Elsen (pno), Robby 
Pauwels (gtr), Chris Bender (bs), Cees See (dms) 


THE JAZZ CITY WORKSHOP 


Zing, Went The Strings Of My 
Heart; Autumn Leaves; Blues In The 
Closet; That Old Black Magic; The 
Natives Are Restless Tonight (19 
min.) — Serenade In Blue; Laura; 
Them There Eyes (17 min.) 


(London LTZ-N 15037—37s. 64d. 
12ins. LP) 


The combination of piano, trombone 
and rhythm produces some interesting 
tone colours, but there is a tendency for 
the rhythm section to become over- 
cluttered and tinkly at times, especially 
during the vibe solos of Larry Bunker. 
He plays with a good swing, but gets a 
poor tone out of his instrument. The best 
track is the Paich original “The Natives 
Are Restless Tonight”—here the rhythm 
section play with a wonderful beat and 
with great tension all through. 

Two twelve inch sides of this sort of 
thing are apt to get monotonous, but the 
material has been well chosen for con- 
trast and I think that most modernists 
will find this an exhilarating music. 

Marty Paich (pno), Larry Bunker (vgs), Frankie 
Capp (dms), Mickey Lynne (vcl), Herbie Harper 
(tmb), Jack Constanzo (bongos), Curtis Counce 
(bass) “‘Black Magic’”’ Recorded Hollywood 
19/11/55. 


BILL JENNINGS QUARTET’ 


What’s New; They Can’t Take That 
Away; Blue Grass; Sophisticated 
Lady 
(Parlophone GEP 8592—10s. 54d. 

EP) 


Light, easy swinging guitar, which 
roams about pleasantly throughout these 
four tracks, over a background of piano, 
organ, bass and drums. There is no doubt 
of its competence, but it is unlikely to 
appeal greatly to those who look for 
heat or great interest in their musical 
entertainment. 

It is not modern, nor is it what most 
of us call jazz, but a type of light 
music many of us accept without ques- 
tion or undue interest. “Blue Grass” is 
probably the better title of the four, for 
here the pianist shows an agile and 
pleasing right hand, but Jennings’ guitar 
at no point achieves any depth. 

G.B. 


STAN KENTON & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Fuego Cubano; El Congo Valiente; 

Recuerdos (164 min.)—Quien Sabe; 

La Guera Baila; La Suerte de Los 
Tontos (14 min.) 


(Capitol LCT6118—37s. 6}d.—12in. LP) 
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This is the much discussed “Cuban 
Fire” suite, written under Stan Kenton’s 
supervision, by arranger Johnny 
Richards. His usual line-up—4 reeds, 
6 trumpets, 4 trombones, 2 French 
horns, tuba, guitar, bass, and drums—is 
augmented by the presence of no less 
than six traditional percussion men, 
playing everything from tympani to mar- 
acas. This work was recorded almost 
immediately after Kenton’s return to 
New York from his tour in England; he 
only performed one of these pieces 
during that tour, “El Congo Valiente”, 
which is loud and brassy. “Recuerdos” 
is perhaps the most acceptable of the six 
tracks, with intelligible solos by 
Niehaus, trumpeter Sam Noto, and Carl 
Fontana. In the main it strikes me as 
a pretentious and _ over-orchestrated 
work, attempting to encroach on the 
symphonic composers’ territory without 
the grace and form which they would 
accord and inject into it. As a por- 
trayal of folk dance music, it fails by 
jts heavy formal scoring and the braying 
brass rules out any chance one might 
otherwise have of hearing the possibly 
subtle rhythms passed from one per- 
cussionist to another in the background. 

This is neat medicine, of the sort 
which I am wont to consume only very 
rarely, and then only in small doses. 
It’s purpose should, and does, remain 
undisclosed. G.L. 


CY LAURIE BAND 


Cana! Street Blues; Dauphine Street 
Blues 


(Esquire 10-490—6s. 3d.—78) 


Within narrow limits this band usually 
can be relied upon to turn out com- 
petently played revivalist jazz. These two 
performances are up to standard with 
fair solo work from Johnny Morris and 
leader Cy himself. The second is the 
more interesting arrangement and some 
attempt has been made to get away from 
the old routine. 


P.T. 
Sonny Morris (tot), Graham Stewart (tmb), 
Cy Laurie (clt), Ian Armit (pono), Diz Disley 


(bio), Stan Leader (bass), Pete Mawford (dms) 
Recorded 26/5/56 


MEADE LUX LEWIS and 
LOUIS BELLSON 


Hangover Boogie—Bush Street Boogie 
(Columbia SEB10030—11s. 14d.—EP) 
Mama’s Bounce — Shooboody 
(Columbia SEB10052—1I1s. 14d.—EP) 


The drive and speed of Meade Lux 
Lewis hardly seems to warrent the in- 
clusion of a power-house drummer like 
Louis Bellson on the same track. It 
is curious that Alun Morgan, who writes 
the sleeve notes for the first record, 
should be at pains to justify the 
presence of Bellson by saying “... As 
boogie is a percussion rather than a 
melodic or harmonic means of expres- 
sion, it is, perhaps, fitting that Lewis 
should receive the support of a 
drummer”. The anonymous, but pos- 
sibly wiser, writer on the second sleeve 
makes no mention of Bellson at all.. 
Surely the admission of the percussive 
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element of boogie piano demands, or 
implies, the right of, the pianist to con- 
tain that measure of percussion in his 
own performance, and not by the 
addition of a drummer. If ever there 
was a case for the omission of drums 
from a piano “solo”, then Meade Lux 
Lewis has it right here in his scintillating 
beats and sparkling right hand perform- 
ance. Outstanding is his own medium 
slow ““Mama’s Bounce”. G.L. 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT’S JAZZMEN 


When You’re Smiling — Minor 
Chant; Texas Moaner 
(Nixa NJE 1027—-10s. 114d.—EP) 


One of our newer and better traditional 
bands, this gfoun have a good overall 
sound. Lightfoot himself, on “Texas 
Moaner”, shows he has technique and 
is not afraid to blow—the Latin 
American rhythm backing to his solo is 
effective here. His original ‘Minor 
Chant” is also well played with good 
solos from trumpet and trombone. I 
don’t much care for Smith’s tone on the 
long “Smiling”, but Lightfoot again plays 
well, and the rhythm team sound quite 
lively. 

S.T. 

Terry Lightfoot (cit), Colin Smith (tot), John 
Bennett (tmb), Al Wilcox (bjo), Bill Reid (bass), 
John Richardson (drs). Recorded 20/9/56. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Melancholy Blues—The Thin Red 
Line 


(Esquire 10-491—6s, 3d. 


Two 1948 Lyttelton sides, when this 
band was less adventurous than it has 
since become. Both are very pleasant if 
unremarkable examples of British jazz 
which can stand up to almost any white 
Dixieland products of recent years. In 
spite of the steady thump of the rhythm, 
there is a general relaxation and ease 
on “Melancholy Blues” which is always 
a fine tune. “Thin Red Line” is strongly 
reminiscent of the Crosby Bobcats, an 
excellent model for bands of this calibre 
and competence. No individual work is 
noticeable here. and no_ personalities 
are prominent; it is all very easy. 

GB. 


78 rpm) 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
AND HIS BAND 


Glad Rag Doll; Just One Of Those 
Blues; Why Was I Born (124 min)— 
Christopher Columbus; Thats My 
Home: Swing Out (114 min.) 


(Parlophone PMD1044—26s. 5d.—10 in. 
LP) 


Sometimes I don’t think we make the 
most of the remarkable real live English 
jazz band which plays in our midst. | 
know I am guilty of taking Humphrey 
Lyttelton for granted, and it is only 
when | happen to hear him play, per- 
haps out of the context of his own group 
at some jazz beano or other, that I am 
jerked to my sense of appreciating how 
well he plays and what a lot he has done 
to put British jazz on the map. This 
record, for example, finds Humphrey 
and the band in fine fettle, swinging it 


lightly and easily in “Glad Rag”, which 
is Cefinitely one of his good numbers. 
“Just” and “Christopher Columbus” are 
two grand tunes for the band, all in, 
and Johnny Picard shows himself as a 
pillar of strength on both. Humphrey 
more or less takes ‘“‘Home” for himself, 
while “Swing Out’, the Henry Alfen 
tune, gives Bruce Turner a nice break. 
The whole integration of the band is 
improving all the time, and_ the 
regrettable loss of Wally Fawkes seems 
to have made little difference to the 
group. Mention should also be made of 
the convincing work put in by Johnny 
Parker at the piano There’s nothing 
synthetic about this jazz, and I am 
thankful that there’s plenty more where 
it came from. G.L. 


Humphrey Lyttelton (tpt), Bruce Turner (alto), 
Johnny Picard (tmb), Johnny Parker (pno), 
Freddy Legon (gtr), Jim Bray (bs), Stan Greig 
(ds. on ‘‘Glad Rag’’). Eddie Taylor (ds. on 
“Just”, . ““Why"’, ““Christopher’’. **‘Home’’), 
Tommy Jones (ds. on ‘‘Swing Out’’) 


MACHITO AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Afro-Cuban Jazz Suite Cancion; 
Mambo (8 min.) — 6/8/Jazz; 
Rhumba Abierta (10 min.) 


(Columbia 33C 9092—29s. 6$d.—LP) 


This album arrived without a sleeve, 
so I know little about the personnel 
details other than that the leading 
“guest” soloists are the late Charlie 
Parker (alto); Flip Phillips (tenor), 
Buddy Rich (drums) and that the entire 
suite was composed, arranged and con- 
ducted by Chico O’Farrill. On _ the 
whole, it’s an interesting work, but it 
would have been made even better with 
a few more improvised solo passages. 

“Cancion” opens with some fiery 
brass punctuations, and has a trumpet 
theme that, once heard, is darn near 
impossible to forget. The “Mambo” 
sequence speaks for itself. The brass 
section get a tight, compact sound, and 
the afro-rhythm section are pretty busy 
all the time. Bird enters the fray here 
to put down some likeable things, but 
Flip’s solo contribution is not quite so 
impressive. The second side opens with 
a sombre theme from the reeds, which 
is taken uv by the brass before the 
tempo quickens for some more explosive 
brass passages, and a fluent, expressive 
Phillips solo. Bird follows him with an 
equally good contribution before the 
pair join forces in a “chase” routine. 
Rich brings the “blowing” sequence to 
a close, and his solo being much in 
keeping with the general run of things. 
The “Cancion” theme is utilised as a 
coda, with trumpet playine over the 
reeds. Taken very slowly, this produces 
a sad, soulful sound that is probably the 
loveliest part of the suite. 

I like this album, but I feel I must 
bitch about one thing. The total play- 
ing time is only 18 minutes—not what 
I would call value for money ! 

K.G. 


WINGY MANONE 
GO-GROUP 


The Round Square Dance; Flamingo; 
Riders In The Sky; North Holly- 
wood Blues (114 min.) — Japanese 
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AND HIS 


Sandman; Dixie; Fare Thee, My 
Baby, Fare Thee Well; Animal Fair 
(10 min.) 


(London HB-U 1063—25s. 4d.—LP) 


This album is titled “The Return Of 
Wingy”, but I fear that, wherever he’s 
been, he’s learnt bad habits. Gone is 
that mellow trumpet of the thirties and! 
the satirical vocalising and in their place 
we have a dreary assortment of per- 
formances which vary from mediocre 
to downright poor. 

Matty Matlock and Burt Johnson take 
fair solos on the first side, but too much 
time is taken up with Wingy’s uninspired: 
vocalising——‘Flamingo” has to be heard 
to be believed! The first two tracks on 
the second side have Barney Kessel added 
on electric guitar but neither is of any 
real jazz interest. Worse is to come, for 
the final tracks are merely a pitiful 
attempt to cash in on the rock and rolf 
market. 

P.T.. 
GEORGE MELLY 
My Canary Has Circles Under His 
Eyes — Heebie Jeebies 
(Decca F 10806—Ss. 7d.—78 rpm) 


The male Beryl Bryden seems _ less. 
rampageous than his usual self in thisi 
sobering studio environment. His verse 
on “Canary”, a point-number made 
famous by Marion Harris when your 
present writer was an asthmatic stripling, 
made me think I'd been sent the latest 
Frankie Vaughan by mistake. “Heebie” 
has presumably been revived on the 
strength of Joe Turner’s recent and en- 
joyable version highly placed in the 
American r and b lists. For his part, 
however, George Iooks like he’s made a 
record which is not just musically bad, 
but also quite unlikely to sell. What 
a drag! M.B. 


WAILIN’ WITH MEZZROW 
AND SAURY 
Rosetta—Wailin’ With Saury 
(Ducretet-Thomson DEF95016 
10s. 54d.—EP) 





Last month it was “The Wailing 
Buddy Rich”—-now Mezz seems to have 
got the disease, but how nice it is. Two- 
clarinet jazz nearly always seems to 
work out successfully, and when one of 
them is the accomplished Mezz Mezz- 
row the result is almost a forgone 
conclusion. Relaxed and tuneful jazz 
is the keynote of the session, and both 
Mezz and Saury have definite ideas 
about how “Rosetta” should sound. 
Able support is provided by Kansas 
Fields and Eddie de Haas in the rhythm 
department, whilst Milton Sealey, of 
whom I have written separately in these 
columns, plays some Garneresque solos, 
quite unlike the biting piano he plays on 
another extended play record. The 
group shines best in the blues track, 
where the two clarinettists ride easily 
and with affinity to a logical climax. 
This record should prove a “must” for 
lovers of the blues played in traditional 
style. G.L 

Mezz Mezzrow, Maxim Saury (clit), Milton 
Sealey (pno), Eddie de Haas (bs), Kansas Fields 
(ds). Recorded Paris, July Sth, 1955. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


MAURICE MEUNIER 


Too Marvellous For Words; 
Samakoutra; Somebody Loves Me; 
Sweet Mau Mau; Dig; Crazy 
Rhythm (a) (23 min.) — Blues For 
The Reverend; Don’t Blame Me; 
With The Wind And The Rain In 
Your Air; Indiana; I Know, Don’t 
You How; Tangerine (b) (20 min.) 


(Felsted PDL 85019—35s. 14d.— 
12ins. LP) 


Gently swinging music in modern style. 
Meunier has come to be regarded very 
highly in France and it must be said that 
he displays here good taste and a nice 
sense of rhythm. He is well supported 
by the rhythm sections on both sessions, 
the piano playing of Rene Urtreger being 
particularly impressive on such numbers 
as “Indiana”, “Crazy Rhythm” and 
“Blues For The Reverend”. 

All the performances sound more 
relaxed than most European groups of 
this type. 

PE. 


(a) Maurice Meunier (clt), Rene Urtreger (pno), 
Pierre Miche'ot (bass), Jean-Louis Viale (drs). 
(b) Meunier, William Boucaya (bari, sax), 
Raymond Fol (pno), Michelot, Christian Garros 
{dms) 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Concorde; All Of You—Ralph’s 
New Blues 


(Esquire EP 109—13s. 74d.) 


“Concorde” and “Blues” (both great) 
are part of the MJQ album reviewed so 
adequately by colleague Mike Butcher 
last month, so I'll confine my remarks 
simply to “All of You”, which wasn’t 
included on the LP. 

It is.a new Cole Porter composition 
from the Broadway show “Silk Stock- 
ings’, and here takes the form of a 
showcase for vibist Milt Jackson. He 
plays some nice things, shades his work 
beautifully, and has a seemingly endless 
source of ideas. Pianist John Lewis is 
excellent in his accompanying role, and 
Percy Heath and Connie Kay made a 
good rhythm duo. If you can’t afford the 
LP, then get this as a substitute. 


John Lewis (ono), Milt Jackson (vbs), Percy 
Heath (bs), Connie Kay (dms) 


JAMES MOODY 


Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve 
Seen; I've Got The Blues; Blue 
Walk; Faster James (13 min.) — It 
Might As Well Be Spring; Blues In 
The Closet; Moody Mood For 
Blues (13 min.) 
(Esquire 20-071 —- 29s. 6$d.—LP) 
The two elements that make up this 
session, coolness and swing, are here 
contradictory, and no number is quite 
satisfactory. The one vocal item by 
Eddie Jefferson. “I’ve Got The Blues” 
can be dismissed in a few words; tricky. 
sax-styled, and fast, it is merely an 
imitation of King Pleasure’s work, and 
fails utterly because Jefferson does not 
have  Pleasure’s personality. The 
remainder of the tracks are given over 
too much to Moody’s performance on 
alto and tenor. A man of the calibre 
of Hawkins, Lester Young, Benny 


Carter, or even Illinois Jacquet could 
carry it, but Moody’s style seems 
unformed, lacks contact, and any 
wailing he does is mostly in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word. 

The rest of the band, although work- 
ing hard for nearly half an hour of 
recording time, have little chance to 
show themselves, and what little one 
hears is of no especial interest. John 
Latham’s bass is at times pleasantly 
buoyant and dignified, and he is featured 
extensively on “Blues in the Closet’. 
Probably the most interesting tracks are 
the first and last on the second side. 

The anonymous sleeve notes ( a bad 
habit, that) are written in a strangely 
eructating style that is reminiscent of 
our old friend Ira Gitler. Modernists 
are not very well served by their literary 
disciples. G.B 

James Moody (tnr, a!to), Dave Burns (tpt), 
William Shepherd (tmb), Pee Wee Moore (bar), 
Jimmy Boyd (pno), John Latham (bs), Clarence 
Johnson (dms) 


BERNARD PEIFFER 


Memory Of A Dream; Prelude To 
A Kiss; What More Can a Woman 
Do; Collard Greens and Blackeyed 
Peas; Cheek To Cheek; You Are 
My Sweetheart; Lullaby of Bird- 
land (224 min) — Someone To 
Watch Over Me; Willow Weep For 
Me; Deep Purple; Good _ For 
Nothing; If I Had You; Polka Dots 
and Moonbeams; Just You, Just 
Me (204 min.) 
(Felsted TDL 85022—35s 14d.—LP) 


The outstanding solo_ pianist in 
Europe today is unquestionably Bernard 
Peiffer. He has made great contribu- 
tions to the field of solo piano jazz, and 
was accorded considerable recognition 
during his visit to the United States in 
1955. Many critics, myself included, 
have in the past commented on his close 
similarity to the style of Erroll Garner; 
I can now say, on the merit of his per- 
formance on this record, that he is 
breaking away from this style and 
absorbing more from the Tatum-Powell 
school. He has a looser, more free- 
flowing technique and a much more 
exciting bass than Eroll Garner ever 
had. and his old affinities only appear 
in some of his slower numbers. 

The presence of Jean-Marie Ingrand 
(bs) is helpful on the slower tracks, and 
an un-named drummer can be heard 
unostentatiously on one or two tracks. 
The outstanding tracks are “Willow” 
and “Cheek. To Cheek”, whilst his own 
“Blackeyed Peas” has much to 
commend it as a swinging modern piece. 
This is the best record Bernard has made 
to date. G.L 


WALLY ROSE 


Soringtime; Euphonic Sounds — 

Harlem Rag: Top Liner Rag 
(Good Time Jazz EPG1173—13s. 7d. 

—EP) 

Ex-Lou Watters pianist Wally Rose 
has had much experience of near- 
ragtime piano playing, and expounds 
his theories well in this series of four 
interpretations. They lack the pounding 
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brilliance atid excitement of Ralph 
Sutton’s contemporary work in the 
same direction, but reveal that Wally is. 
no crude barrelhouse pianoman. | 
regret the intrusion of bird-whistles in 
the opening number, but he settles down 
well to somé quiet but satisfying ver- 
sions of Paul Pratt’s “Springtime” and 
“Harlem Rag”, one of those fast gems 
from Tom Turpin’s repertoire. Scott 
Joplin’s “Euphonic” is perhaps the least 
good, but I delighted to the sound of 
Joseph Lamb’s “Top Liner Rag”, little 
known, and excellently suited to the 
performer’s own bass work, which lacks 
a little in power and definition. 


G.L. 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S 
LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS 


(LP and EP’s) 


Swing Shift; Out of Somewhere; 

Big Girl; Viva Zapata No. 1 (124 

mins.) — Mambo Los Feliz; Jazz 

Invention; Love Letters; Witch 
Doctor (12 min.) 


(Vogue LDC 187—29s. 64d.) 


Bernie’s Tune—All The Things 
You Are 
(Vogue EPC 1175—13s. 7d.) 


Four Others—Morgan Davis 
(Vogue EPC 1174—13s. 7d.) 


All eight tracks on the LP have been. 
previously released in EP form, and this. 
now forms volume three of the Light- 
house LP series. The two “miniature’ 
albums have been released as volumes 
three (EPC 1174) and four (EPC 1175) 
of the Lighthouse EP series. Confusing, 
no doubt, but factual ! 

The LP has its moments, and there’s 
some good bongo playing by Jack Cos- 
tanzo on the afro-flavoured “Mambo” 
and “Doctor” “Invention” is interest- 
ing mainly for some somewhat cold but 
technically good trumpet work by Rolf 
Ericson. “Letters” is just a little too 
pretty, but Milt Bernhart plays some 
fluent trombone on “Shift”, and “Girl” 
is a very much tongue-in-cheek r and b 
work-out with tenorist Jimmy Giuffre 
supplying the “honks” and “squeals”. 
“Somewhere” is by far the best of the 
slower tracks, with good solos from 
Shorty Rogers and Bernhart, and Carlos 
Vidal livens up the proceedings again 
in “Zapata”. Throughout the entire 
album, Rumsey’s uninspired, plodding 
bass impedes the rhythm section in their 
attempts to create something like real 
swing. 

The four long EP tracks were actually 
recorded in the Lighthouse Club, Her- 
mosa Beach, on February 21, 1953. 
“Davis” doesn’t amount to much. It’s 
a lifeless affair, Bob Cooper and pianist 
Hamp Hawes being the best soloists; 
Rumsey, again, is downright bad. “Four 
Others” is somewhat better but the solos 
are all pretty mediocre. The recording 
guality on “Tune” is extremely bad, but 
the set swings along quite nicely with 
good solo contributions from Bernhart 
and Frank Patchen (piano). “Things” 
is conceived as a duet for trumpet 











RECORD REVIEWS 
(Rogers) and piano (Hawes), but un- 
fortunately, it doesn’t quite come off. 


K.G. 


LDC 187. Tracks 1—4: Shorty Rogers (tpt), 
Milt Bernhart (tmb), Jimmy Giutire, Bob Cooper 
(tnrs), Frank Patchen (piano), Howard Rumsey 
(bass), She.ly Manne (dms), Car!os Vidal (conga) 
added for track 4 

Tracks S—-8: Rolf Ericson (tpt), Herb Geller 
ialto), Cooper (tnr), Bud Shank (alto, bar), 
Claude Wiliamson (nono), Rumsey (bs), Max 
Roach (dms), Jack Costanzo (bongo) added for 
racks S and 8, Bernhart (tmb) for track 8 
EPC 1174. ‘“‘Four Others’’: Rogers, Maynard 
Ferguson (tpts),  Giuffre, Bernhart Patchen, 
Manne, Rumsey 

‘Morgan Davis’: Rogers, Giuffre, Cooper, 
Bernhart, Hampton, Hawes (pno), Rumsey, 
Manne 

EPC 1175. ‘Bernie's Tune’: Rogers, Bernhart, 
Giuffre, Patchen, Rumsey, Manne. “‘‘All The 
Things’’: Rogers, Hawes, Rumsey, Manne 





THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND 


Stack O”’ Lee Blues; Mahogany Hall 
Biues Stomp 


(Parlophone R 4240—Ss. 7d.—78) 


1 like the first side of this record. It 
has a nice mood and feeling for the 
blues, helped by some tasteful clarinet, 
and a trumpet solo, which though rather 
lacking in tone, has the right approach 
to the blues. A neat performance all 
round. 

The reverse is. perhaps, too closely 
identified with Louis to come off very 
successfully. The performance lacks most 
of the subtlety of the reverse and the 
band thump their way through this fine 
old tune. Trumpet and clarinet remain 
the best soloists. 

P.T. 


RONNIE SCOTT with the 
DIZZY REECE QUARTET 


Scrapple From The Apple — Out 
of Nowhere 
(Tempo EXA 45—13s. 7d.—EP) 
“Nowhere” is taken at a nice tempo 
and has good solos from Scott and 
Terry Shannon. Reece steals the 
honours, he phrases well and has a lot 
of good things to say. He has a “dead”, 
sensitive trumpet sound and an excellent 
sense of light and shade. Scott's hard, 
swinging tenor comes through well, and 
is underlined by the expert “comping” 
of the pianist. “‘Scrapple” is taken at a 
frantic tempo which seems far too fast 
for real comfort, and as a result, the 
solos of Scott and Reece are not quite 
as good as I would have expected. Scott 
explores the possibilities of the melody, 
urged on by Dizzy’s insistent riffing, and 
the trumpeter turns in a fiery. outspoken 
solo. Shannon is again in good form, 
and bassist Lennie Bush and drummet 
Phil Seaman lend untiring support. 
“J. 


Scott (tnr). Dizzy Reece (tnt), Terry 
(pno Lennie Bush (bs Phil Seamen 





MILTON SEALEY 


Blues a Gogo—Gut Bucket Boogie 


(Ducretet-Thomson DEP95017 
10s. 54d.—EP) 


Here is a new pianist who, fortunately. 
has elected to play in a quite traditional 
way. Canadian born. 25 years-old 
coloured pianist Milton Sealey is on 
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the up and up, having had the good 
fortune to play in Faris with some of 
the visiting stars and jazz recluses of 
this era. He has a great foundation of 
bass work which will carry him to ends 
of jazz if he so wishes; added to that he 
approaches his music with some Hines- 
like ideas and an attack which would 
make Nasser shake in_ his shoes. 
Technically he has one apparent and 
rather serious fault, which is most 
noticeable in his blues track—he uses 
the sustaining pedal, which can serve 
almost no purpose in jazz piano work. 
Having watched a handful of the 
“greats” in operation from time to time 
I can say this with some conviction: 
I might subsequently have to eat my 
words, when all the men who were at 
the session come out and prove that the 
piano wasn’t working right; otherwise 
this judgement holds good. Try this one 
for ideas and kicks there’s a lot of 
good piano in it. G.L. 


Milton Sealey (pno), Kansas Fields (ds) 


ERIC SILK AND HIS SOUTHERN 
JAZZ BAND 


Maryland, My Maryland — Just A 
Little While; The World Is Waiting 
For The Sunrise 


(Esquire EP 110—13s. 74d.—EP) 


Very typical British traditional jazz, as 
listened to and enjoyed by thousands of 
young people each week in clubs all over 
the country. The general sound is a jolly 
one, and although there is not one ounce 
of subtlety in anything they do, they 
follow their chosen path with some 
success. The rhythm really thumps (listen 
to the fast “Sunrise”), but all the soloists 
have a fair command over their instru- 
ments and I can imagine a good time was 
had by all on this session. The standard 
of such bands as this has improved 
considerably during the past year or so, 
and all that is needed now is for them 
to learn that there is a little more to 
jazz than being able to play their in- 
struments at speed. 


S.T. 


Dennis Fie'd (tot). Pete Strange (tmb), Teddy 
Layton (cit), Ron Weatherburn (pno), Eric Silk 
(bjo), Norman Bunce (tuba), Stan Lewis (drs 


HYLDA SIMS with the City Ramblers 


Nine Hundred Miles—Round and 
Round The Picket Line 


(Topic TRC 101 78 r.p.m.) 


Two good songs, of a fairly ancient 
folky type. but in modern dress. Here 
they are given skiffle treatment, with 
good guitar, booting kazoo, and wash- 
board—in the second title a strangulat- 
ing male voice sounds almost like Ken 
Colyer with his beard between his teeth. 
Miss Sims’ rather harsh voice achieves 
real vehemence at times in the second 
title, a solidarity song which might not 
find favour with those who deplore 
militant trade unionism. The first title. 
a railway ditty, should not distress the 
conservative half of the population. 

GB. 
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SONNY STITT QUARTET (EP) 
Imagination; Cherokee—Liza; Can’t 
We Be Friends 
(Esquire EP 108—13s. 74d.) 

Although all four tracks were 
recorded over five years ago, Stitt still 
shows up well. The tracks don’t sound 
unduly dated, the only real clue to their 
origin is the recording quality, which 
doesn’t match up with today’s hi-fi 
technique. The altoist plays with notice- 
able feeling on “Imagination” and puts 
down some pretty things before having 
an all out, spirited “blow” on _ the 
up-tempo “Cherokee”. He plays only 
a few bars on the original melody 
before improvising with taste for 
umpteen choruses. Charlie Bateman 
replaces Mance on piano for “Liza” and 
“Friends”. The latter rides easily along 
at a nice medium tempo, giving scope 
for more excellent solo choruses from 
the Bird-like altoist. Blakey, I need 
hardly add, swings like mad all the 
time ! K.G. 


Sonny Stitt (alto), Junior Mance (pno), Gene 
Wright (bs), Art Blakey (dms), Charles Bateman 
(pno), replaces Mance on tracks 3 and 4 


JOE SULLIVAN 


If You Can’t Be Good Be Careful: 

Can’t We Get Together; Never 

Heard Of Such Stuff; There’ll Come 

A Time When You'll Need Me (10 

min.) Breezin’; An Armful Of 

You; What’s Your Name; Solid 
Eclipse (12 min.) 


(Philips BBR 8091—26s. 5d.—LP) 


Entitled Joe Sullivan plays Fats Waller 
this is the third LP by Sullivan to be 
issued here during the past two months. 
The idea was to record some of the 
unknown compositions that Fats wrote 
and [I am happy to say that both the 
tunes and interpretations thereof are 
really first class. Such numbers as 
“There'll Come A Time” and “Armful 
Of You” are so good that it is quite 
incredible that they have remained hidden 
for so long. Sullivan explores the fine 
melodies to the best of his considerable 
ability, playing with fine swing the fast 
“Can't We Get Together’, and treating 
the unusual “Solid Eclipse’ with due 
respect. Another excellent track is the 
lively “Breezin’”’, but there is really not 
a single bad number here, and I can 
heartily recommend the record to all 
lovers of jazz—-piano and otherwise. 


S.T. 


TENOR SAXES 
I Hadn’t Anyone Till You (Stan 


Getz); Platinum Love (Coleman 
Hawkins; All Of Love (Illinois 
Jacquet); I Didn’t Know What 


Time It Was (Flip Phillips); Swing- 
ing On a Star (Charlie Ventura); 
Almost Like Being In Love (Ben 
Webster); I Can’t Believe (Lester 
Young) (24 min.)—Tenderly (Web- 
ster); This Can’t Be Love (Young); 
Charlie’s Venture (Ventura); Take 
The A_ Train (Phillips) Pastel 
(Jacquet); Small Hotel (Hawkins); 
With Wind and Rain in Your Hair 
(Getz) (23 min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10056 
—LP) 


- 39s. 74d. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


These “showcase” albums are 
awkward to review so I'll try to deal 
with each tenorist individually in a brief 
resume. 

Stan Getz plays some pretty things 
on “Anyone”, urged on by some spirited 
Max Roach drumming, “Wind and 
Rain” is a beautiful tune and an apt 
vehicle for Stan’s “cool” tone and 
unhurried, _ leisurely approach. The 
“Haw k’s” “breathy”, effortless 
“Platinum” is one of the highspots of 
the album, although the rhythm section 
tends to ‘plod” just a wee bit. There’s 
more excellent Hawkins on “Hotel”, 
taken at the same easy, relaxed pace, 
and with a couple of humourous quotes. 
Illinois Jacquet refrains from honking 
and squealing on both his tracks, and 
turns in some quite palateable tenor 
work. “All of Me” bounces along 
nicely, and after an elaborate Carl 
Perkins piano intro, “Pastel” develops 
into a pleasant enough showcase for 
the _ tenorist. Flip Phillips sounds 
extremely restrained on “Time”, and he 
puts down little of any consequence. 
Hank Jones plays a sort of cocktail-style 
piano of the better kind, but the group 
as a whole sound far more at home on 
“A Train”. Flip swings along nicely 
here. Charlie Ventura’s hard-toned 
tenor is showcased on “Star” and 
“Venture”, although he is not exten- 
sively featured. He is backed on both 
tracks by a rather commercial-sounding 
unit, and his contribution on “Star” can 
be dismissed as negligible. Trumpeter 
Charlie Shavers plays very well on this. 
but is heard to even better effect on 
“Venture”, producing a warm, expres- 
sive sound that I find very enjoyable. I 
don't like Ben Webster’s intro to 

“Almos”, and although the track is 
mederately pleasant, I’ve heard him 
play far better. The rhythm section 
isn't awfully good, the culprit I think 
being drummer Bellson. Finally, to 
Pres, who is so relaxed on both “Be- 
live” and “Can't”. He has a wealth 
of logical ideas, and they all come out 
in a flowing. relaxed pattern. On the 
whole, an album worth the investment. 


K.G. 
GETZ: Jimmy Rowles (nno), Bob Whitlock (bs), 
Max Roach (dms). 
HAWKINS: Benny Green, J. J. Johnson (tmbs), 
Al Haig (pno), John Collins (gtr), Ne!son Boyd 
(bs), Shadow Wilson (dms). 
JACQUET: Carl Perkins (pno), Oscar Moore 
(gtr), Red Callendar (bs), J. C. Heard (dms 
PHILLIPS: Hank Jones (pno), Buddy Rich 
(dms). 
VENTURA: Charlie Shavers (tpt), Kai Winding 
(tmb), Dave McKenna (pno), Bob Carter (bs), 
Sonny Igoe (dms). 
WERSTER: Billy Strayhorn (pno), George 
Duvivier (bs), Louis Bellson (dms), on ‘*Almost’’: 
Oscar Peterson (pno), Herb Ellis (gtr), Ray 
Brown (bs), Alvin Stoller (dms) on ‘‘Tenderly”’ 
YOUNG: Jesse Drake (tpt), Gildo Mahones 
(pno), Gene Ramey (bs), Connie Kay (dms). 


LENNIE TRISTANO 

Line Up; Requiem; Turkish Mambo; 
East Thirty Second Street; These 
Foolish Things (214 min.) — You 
Go To My Head; If I Had You; 
Ghost Of A Chance; All The 

Things You Are (23} min.) 
(London LTZ-K15033—37s. 64d. 

12ins. LP) 


Through the mechanical and electronic 


doctoring of tapes there emerges a sort 
of jazz—or so Barry Ulanov would have 


us believe—which must be good because 
it is played by Tristano. I do not sub- 
scribe to these theories, although I admit 
that there is a closer approximation to 
jazz in some of these tracks than in 
most of the work I have previously heard 
from him. Unfortunately Lennie Tris- 
tano’s attention is diverted so strongly to 
the emulation of the classical conception 
and approach that his obvious jazz 
potential is obscured. Only in “If I Had 
You” and “Line Up” does he portray the 
real idiom, and then in a somewhat 
stilted way. By this I do not mean that 
he lacks rhythm sense, or even the power 
to improvise, because he has develoned 
both these aspects of jazz to a fine art. 
It is simply that, by overdoing the 
academic approach, he has eliminated 
many of the characteristics which are 
fundamental to free swinging music. I 
decry the artificial means by which such 
pieces as “Requiem”, * ‘Turkish Mambo”, 
and “Line Up” were produced, i.e. by 
recording and _ re-recoding on _ tape 
several separate parts. In spite of this 
there is much that is worth hearing. and 
I am prepared to admit that if the trend 
in “cool” jazz continues in the direction 
to which it is at present heading, Mr. 
Tristano will certainly be amongst the 
“avant-garde”. Personally I hope that a 
re-heating process will take place, driving 
him and his admirers to take refuge in 
some rather warmer music and a beat 
which predominates. 
G.L. 


Lennie Tristano (nno), Lee Konitz (tenor on 

f, g, h, j), Gene Ramey (bs) on e, f, g. h, j) 
Art Taylor (ds) on e, f. g, h. j), Peter Ind (bs) 
on a, d,), Jeff Morton (ds) on a, d) 


JOE TURNER 


The Chicken and the Hawk— 
Boogie Woogie Country Girl 


(London 45-HL-E8332—6s.—78r.p.m.) 


Those who like rhythm and blues are 
in imminent danger of being labelled 
“rock and rollers’—a fate worse than 
death; a sort of guilt by association. 
This is noisy ordinary r and b stuff, but 
Joe’s voice is always good and strong; 
the band doesn’t get too much in the 
way, and the ubiquitous greasy tenor 
is not too prominent. “Chicken and the 
Hawk” is a shake-rattle-and-roll opus, 
which really goes; “Country Girl” 
features the adequate rolling piano of 
“Piano-Man” Walls, whom Joe tells us 
is a “real rocking man”. This won't do 
anyone any harm, but turn it down 
when the Lord's Day Observance 
Society man passes by. G.B. 


LU WATTERS AND HIS 
YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
Weary Blues — Beale Street Blues 
(Columbia LB 10042—6s. 7d.—78r.p.m.) 


The astonishing Norman Granz finds 
it necessary to extend his personal 
supervision to the Yerba Buena Band, 
wnich has been proceeding quite well 
without him for a number of years. In 
any case, his intervention makes no 
difference, for the Watters group, which 
intrigued immediately after the war with 
its thunderous sound and classic reper- 
toire, ploughs steadily on like a team 
of working elephants. It is possible to 
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appreciate now that this band sounds 
like a fervid burlesque of jazz, for while 
in their early time they were pioneers, 
they are now quite reactionary, a 
Model T in perfect working order. 
G.B 


THE RANDY WESTON TRIO 


Get Happy; Fire Down There: 
Where Are You?; Under Blunder; 
Dark Eyes (17 min.) — Summertime; 
Bass Knows; C-Jam Blues; A Ballad; 
Twelfth Street Rag (21 min.) 


(London HA-U-2018—37s. 64d. 
12ins. LP) 


Randy Weston has been acclaimed as 

one of the most interesting of the new 
young pianists and he justifies much of 
the praise on the up tempo numbers 
which he plays with a nice, lilting beat. 
“Get Happy” sets the mood of the music 
to be heard admirably, but unfortunately 
this is not fully sustained in the slow 
numbers, where’ the performances 
degenerate into super-sophisticated cock- 
tail music. 
There is much that I like about Randy's 
playing, for he has a virile style, a deli- 
cate touch, and a wonderful sense of 
tempo. Probably Randy's own two 
numbers, “Under Blunder” and “Bass 
Knows” are the best tracks, but “Get 
Happy” is a close runner-up. 


Weston (pno), Sam Gill (bass), Gilbert Hogan 
(drs). Recorded August 1955 


WILDER ’N WILDER (LP) 


Cherokee; Prelude To A Kiss; Mi 

Heart Stood Still (20 min.) — Six 

Bit Blues; Mad About The Boy; 
Darn That Dream (17+ min.) 


(London LTZ-C15027—37s. 64d.) 


Joe Wilder has a reputation as corner- 
man in several notable brass sections 
which would provide a testimonial fit 
for a job with Gabriel himself. Coming 
briefly under the influence of Dizzy 
Gillespie in Les Hite’s band, he was 
successively with Hampton, Lunceford, 
Millinder, Donahue, Fields. and Sissle 
before launching out as a freelance trum- 
peter in New York, specialising in radio 
and pit work. A spell with Count Basie 
in 1954 brought him to Europe and 


* back to New York, where he once again 


freelanced and got caught up on one or 
two significant recording dates, viz., 
“Basically Duke”, the Oscar Pettiford 
session, and “Top Brass”. 

His jazz is played with much feeling 
and with an open tone which is becoming 
quite a rarety these days. His almost 
“straight” approach to the slow numbers 
leads one to think that he lacks tnspira- 
tion, but this is not confirmed by his 
work in “Cherokee, nor in his pungent 
comment during “Prelude”. I like best 
his muted chorus in “Six Bit Blues”. The 
standard Savoy rhythm section, Jones. 
Marshall, and Clarke, sounds a trifle 
week and indecisive in most tracks 
Wilder seems to be the sort of musician 
who needs rather more incisive support, 
if only to draw out his rhythmic ideas. 


Joe Wilder (tpt), Hank Jones (pno), Wendell 
Marshall (bs), Kenny Clarke (ds) Recorded 
January 19th, 1956 
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LAST BE FIRST 

“Honky Tonk” by Bill Doggett on both 
sides of Parlophone R4231 has been such 
a big seller in the U.S. that a second 
version with vocal has since been made. 
The record’s success is indicative of new 
trends in the r. and b. market, for this 
is a_ relatively quiet instrumental 
performance with a_ steady but not 
exaggeratedly heavy beat. Guitar and 
tenor are featured against Doggett’s 
excellent, unusual and unobtrusive organ 
backgrounds. Despite some strange bag- 
pipe phrases from the tenor, we recom- 
mend this record for genuine jazz 
qualities. 

The Bill Jennings Quartet provides 
similar fare on Parlophone GEP 8592 in 
four titles which are primarily showcases 
for the leader’s guitar. Best of these i 
“Blue Grass”. Nothing very much 
happens, but we are a long way here 
from the ugliness and raucousness which 
are supposed to be trademark of r. and 
b. In fact, these musicians might have 
played to advantage with more beat and 
swing, but they were obviously acting on 
instructions. It is just conceivable that 
healthy jazz will grow once more from 
this section of the r. and b. field where 
musicianly standards still prevail. And 
may we hope that Parlophone will insist 
on personnels from King in future for 
records of this kind? 

Little Richard’s coupling of “Ready 
Teddy” and “Riv It Up” on London 
HLO.8336 has also been a big hit in 
America. His is frantic stuff with a 
driving beat. The rhythmic fervour he 
puts into a concoction like “Ready 
Teddy” will, nevertheless, bring Sister 
Rosetta and the Rev. Kelsey to mind at 
times. 

This London series certainly enables 
us to satisfy our curiosity about many 
obscure singers. Smiley Lewis, for in- 
stance. on HL-U 8337 isn’t for readers of 
this magazine. Despite misleading titles 
(“Don't Be That Way” and “Down 
Yonder We Go Balling”), this is rock-a- 
billy singing, and with the authentic 
“country” whine. 

. —442— 
ON HAVING A BAWL 

Johnny Dankworth’s outburst at 
Hamp’s midnight matinée poses some 
interesting new questions. “What about 
playing some jazz?”, bawled at one 
musician by another, suggests that the 
bawler is able to recognize jazz when he 
hears it. What we should like to know 
is whether Dankworth attended any 
Kentor concerts. If he did. was he heard 
to bawl the same question? If not, why 
not? 

We sat through one Kenton concert, 
indignant and incredulous, without bawl- 
ing once, because we knew that in the 
audience were several hundred jackasses 
who had come long distances to hear the 
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noise. But suppose we go to a Modern 
Jazz concert and find the musicians play- 
ing more Bach than jazz, are we not, 
with this precedent, more than entitled 
to bawl? 

Those who protested that the concert 
was no different from Hamp’s normal 
stage shows need their eyes and ears 
examined. We heard several numbers like 
“Blue Panassié” that we heard nowhere 
else, and, alertly vigilant on your behalf, 
we can report that there were no per- 
formances by Curley Hamner and the 
two r. and b. singers. 

Significantly, the restless section of the 
audience reserved some of its loudest 
applause for a number that, while 
musical and inventive. had the least beat 
of any during the entire evening, and 
Maurice Burman, writing in the “Melody 
Maker”, was upset by the fact that Oscar 
Dennard, the misfit, was so little featured. 

It is disturbing that so few people 
seem to dig Lionel’s drumming, because 
it is the most exciting jazz drumming you 
can hear since Chick Webb died. Lionel 
may not be the greatest band drummer 
there is. but he is certainly the greatest 
solo drummer. The terrific beat, the 
swing, and the command of his accent- 
uations, exercise the same wonderful 
power as the drums of Jes Ballets 
Africains. 

After Dankworth. Lionel asked a little 
diffidently if the audience would like him 
to vlay piano. Fortunately, it did like, 
and again we were treated to magnifi- 
cent music and rhythm. What he does 
in the treble with a counle of flying 
fingers is indeed novel. but not to be 
dismissed as mere novelty. The music has 
value, jazz value, much more than most 
nianists accomplish with five or even ten 
fingers. 

Lionel makes the vibes talk, makes 
wonderful music on it. but it remains 
essentially. to our ears, a lousy musical 
instrument, and at this concert we came 
to the conclusion that we vrefer to hear 
him play both drums and piano before 
vibes! Well, we do. 


—443 
YOU’RE THE TOP 

Reviews of Ella Fitzgerald’s “Cole 
Porter Song Book” (H.M.V. 1083-84) 
varied greatly—from the ecstatic to the 
puritanically disanvroving. The ecstatic 
derived understandingly from those with 
a professional and partially commercial 
viewpoint, the disaoproving from those 
who chose to idge with inflexible and 
inanvropriate criteria. 

The set. obviously. was made with a 
vaster public than that of jazz in mind, 
but the result. we submit, is one likely 
to make the jazz vublic vaster. Buddv 
Bregman was responsible for most of 
the accompaniments and his aim, as the 
sleeve states. was to “canture a Broad- 
way flavour’. On the whole. we find the 
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orchestral backings creditable enough, 
in concention and execution. If Broadway 
musicals have pit bands like this, their 
popularity is more understandable. The 
set would have benefited in variety if 
Ella had had uncompromising jazz sup- 
port on those numbers which best lend 
themselves to swinging, but the tracks 
where the fiddles and horns rest, leaving 
us with Paul Smith’s piano, and/or 
Barney Kessel’s guitar, are not notice- 
ably more successful. From a jazz point 
of view then, the accompaniments are 
not memorable, but compared with many 
we have endured for lesser singers than 
Ella, they are inoffensive. 

Cole Porter is certainly one of the few 
witty writers of popular song and though 
all his work has what we might call 
distinctly “Porter character”’— sometimes 
more apparent in melody, sometimes in 
lyrics—it is still of great variety. Com- 
pare “Ev'ry Time We Say Goodbye” 
with “Don’t Fence Me In”. It would 
therefore be intensely interesting to know 
in how many sessions this collection was 
made, for even so consistent a singer as 
Ella cannot, we imagine, maintain a high 
level of inspiration if a great many titles, 
at different tempos, in different moods. 
and requiring different emotional express- 
ion, are recorded at one time. 

We would say that the level she main- 
tains here is altogether exceptional. If 
Sinatra could “phrase the hell” out of 
these songs, as Norman Granz said in 
“Metronome”, we agree with Norman 
that he could not swing them like Ella. 
And, make no mistake, a lot of these 
melodies require to be swung to be fully 
realized. Swinging, of course, would not 
require any effort from Ella, but she is 
just as supreme in the realm of conscious 
artistry. It hits you particularly as the 
pick-up moves from “Miss Otis” to “It’s 
Too Darn Hot” 

When melodies and lyrics are as good 
as these. we think it valuable to have 
them clearly and artistically sung, if only 
for reference purposes, in a package like 
this. We fault it only for the untypical 
picture of Ella on the sleeve and the 
inadequacy of annotator Don Freeman's 
inferred compliment when he claims that 

“Ella Fitzgerald is the Hemingway of 
the singers” 

U.S. Decca is evidently trying to fill 
the gap left by Ella with records by 
Carmen McRae. Thev might do much 
worse. Her latest LP (“Torchy” on 
Brunswick LAT.8133) again contains a 
handsome collection of songs. In these 
versions, we like best Irene Wilson’s “If 
You'd Stay”, Irene Higginbotham’s 
“Good Morning, Heartache”, Hamp’s 
“Midnight Sun” and somebody or other’s 
“Ghost of a Chance”. You may compare 
Carmen with Billie on the second and 
admire the way she handles _ the 
“Stardust-like” runs on the third. She’s 
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4 good singer, although lacking Ella's 
mellow vocal quality and ease of phrase, 
but we have not yet heard her with a 
warm, swinging accompaniment. We 
think it possible this could bring about 
a mildly sensational transformation. 
Billie Holiday on Columbia 33C9023 
provides some kind of answer to those 
who took umbrage at our views on her 
“Music for Torching’. The voice is just 
as knocked out, but here she means it, 
here there is sincerity as opposed to 
boredom or desperate artifice. The 
accompanying band isn’t, except for 
Willie and Callender, of the same quality, 
and it isn’t well recorded, but Billie sends 
it. and you get moments of real feeling 
and jazz intensity, particularly on the 
second side. This is the kind of concert 
recording that catches an occasion 
and is completely justified. The perfect 
choice of numbers also helps makes this 
utterly essential to all of Billie’s fans. 
We didn’t enjoy in the same way 
Billie's new Columbia EP (SEB 10048), 
whereon she is accomnanied by Peter- 
sonic quartets and Charlie Shavers, the 
latter complete with his favourite tinny 
mute. To hear this version of “What a 
Little Moonlight”, if you are familiar 
with the original, is to be filled with 
sadness. It is not a question of deteriora- 
tion of vocal quality. or of lack of 
strength, but seemingly. at least. on this 
day. on this date, of will and spirit. We 
do not know the circumstances, whether 
there were unwelcome pressures or 
attendant drags, but it is hard not to 
imagine them. Our disappointment with 
Billie’s recent work involves no question 
of admiration for an artist when young 
and lack of sympathy for the same when 
middle-aged. Louis, after all, as singer 
and trumpet player, faces the physical 
problems age brings, and triumphs. 


—444— 
JAZZ, U.S.A. 

“Surprisingly, several of the members 
were able to name five blues singers, a 
question which stumned many of the 
club members’ elder observers”. 

That statement appeared in a “Down 
Beat” report on Boston’s Teen-Age Jazz 
club, the members of which had sub- 
mitted themselves to an exam set by 
Father Norman O'Connor. 

No doubt all the earnest proselytising 
now in progress is creating a new 
audience for jazz, but we can’t help 
wondering if some of the facts of life 


are not being concealed from it. For 
instance, one of the kids, already waving 
the flag of national culture, says: 

“Jazz is the only true American music. 
It shows freedom of speech and mind 
and knows no racial barriers. Jazz is 
America”. 

Another comes on this way: 

“When I think of jazz, I think of pure 
music. Jazz to me means clean, creative 
newness. 

Awkward questions about the effect of 
liquor, marihuana, heroin and all kinds 
of women on jazz and jazz musicians are 
probably not shot at them until the 
school-leaving exam, but are they ever 
told about the nature and methods of 
the corrupt business world that is so 
securely fastened on the music’s back”? 

We do sincerely hope that this new, 
starry-eyed crop is going to be more 
successful than we, its predecessors, have 
been in combating the malignant forces 
that harm jazz so much. But we doubt it. 

—445— 
BOOGIE A DEUX 


Meade Lux Lewis is heard to better 
advantage on Columbia SEB 10052 than 


- on his previous EP. We like the medium 


tempos more, and in sum there is more 
music and less clatter. The piano still 
sounds out of tune in the treble on 
“Mama’s Bounce” and some_heavy- 
handed pounding is accentuated by harsh 
recording. But “Shooboody” is a superior 
track from the point of view of both 
recording and performance.  Bellson 
shows better understanding here and the 
theme has something of Yancey’s 
melancholy grace. 

Still more to our liking is the com- 
bination of Milton Sealey (pianist, 
remember, at the Schola Cantorum) and 
Kansas Fields. on Ducretet-Thomson 
DEP 95017, in two similar excursions at 
EP length. Sealey has more technique 
and rolls with the enthusiasm and facility 
of Kersey on the boogie side, where 
Kansas really demonstrates the loose, 
flexible drumming style that Bellson 
notably failed to produce. “Blues a 
Gogo’. on the reverse, is slow and easy, 
unpretentiously right, Sealey’s left hand 
a mellow joy. and Kansas’ commentary 
illuminating. Piano and recording are a 
credit to Europe. 


—446— 


RIDING A NIGHTMARE 
The double talk on some of the 
sleeves of the Savoy LPs that London is 


putting out is past belief. Take “Deep 
in a Dream” (HA-C2017) by Al Caiola 
(guitar) with Bernie Privin (trumpet and 
flugelhorn), Hank Jones (piano), Clyde 
Lombardi (bass) and Klook (drums), of 
course, as a sample. These gentlemen are 
referred to as “jazz giants”, and, though 

“Al does not take nearly enough solos”, 
we are told that the “exquisitely subdued 
and polite sound he helps to produce is 
more than ample reward for such 
exemplary reticence”. Maybe we misun- 
derstand this. but would not perfect 
reticence result in no sound at all? If so, 
would this be wholly desirable in a jazz 
giant? 

Anyway, Al establishes. so it says, “a 
mood that makes a listener sit back 
contently (sic) and sigh, ‘There, now I 
can relax’. Not this listener. He sat back 
angrily waiting for the jazz to begin 
There is some—by Bernie Privin. He 
plays some melodic trumpet and flugel- 
horn with beautiful tone and pretty 
phrases that, for our money, beat Hac- 
kett at his own racket. Best track is 
“There Will Never Be Another You” 
Privin doesn't blow on the other up- 
tempo number, “Thunderbird”, but just 
for fun compare this dainty, orissy 
performance with the same title (different 
composition) by Little Walter on London 
RE-U1061. It’s all one music, suckers. 

The truth is that desvite the group's 
“crackling swing”, the “flying flow” of 
Hank Jones. and the presence of that 
“steel-wristed drummer”, Kenny Clarke, 
among the “jazz stalwarts”, this record 
of “lovely, lazy, warm, dreamy music” 
should never have been addressed to the 
jazz market. Esvecially since none of the 
numbers is by ace composer Ozzie 
Cadena. 

Yet the sleeve contained news for us: 
“For years Freddy Guy chorded 
along inspiringly behind” Duke's orches- 
tra. The italics are ours. 


447— 
FORBIDDEN 


We don’t seem to have had any ballet 
in here lately. Mama (that’s a nice thing 
to call the editor) don’t allow it, but 
we'll take a chance on this being one of 
those busy months when he doesn’t read 
our nonsense. 

On Decca LX3153 is Milhaud’s “La 
Création du Monde”, about’ which 
André Hodeir had much to say in his 
much-praised book. Milhaud was a rare 
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one. He went to Harlem very early on 
and was impressed by a group which 
accompanied singers and consisted of “a 
flute, a clarinet, two trumpets, a trom- 
bone, a complicated percussion played 
by one man, a piano and a string quin- 
tet”. For such a band, plus another flute 
and clarinet, one oboe, one horn, and 
with an alto sax ee for the string 
quintet’s viola, “La Création” is scored. 
The sleeve claims the work is recognized 
now as one “in which the popular music 
of its day has been perfectly translated 
into terms of serious composition”. We 
would say that it offers ample proof that 
jazz defies such translation, although in 
Milhaud’s favour it can be said that he 
may have heard early attempts at 
arranged jazz from pit bands. 

What is odd is the fact that ballet 
choreographers should utilize music like 
this, and Kenton’s fabrications, while a 
composer like Ellington walks the earth. 

On the back of Milhaud are Respighi's 
“Fountains of Rome”. Resnighi died 
twenty years ago, but you can tell from 
these musical pictures that he was a 
wizard arranger. The Suisse Romande 
orchestra performs him handsomely even 
without Ansermet 

The most attractive new ballet we've 
seen in recent years (excluding those of 
Balanchine, the Ellington of ballet) is 
“Le Loup’, which Roland Petit’s com- 
pany have presented on their last two 
visits here. Henri Dutilleux’s music for 
this is now available on Ducretet- 
Thompson DTL 93086. Without visual 
images, the music may perhaps not be so 
moving. but it tells the same very good 
story as the ballet. Briefly. as a result 
of a showman’s sleight-of-hand, a young 
girl is married to a wolf and, unsus- 
pecting. departs with him into the forest. 
where she nies his beastly nature. 
is terrified, then loves him. The villagers 


resent this strange union, hunt the pair 
through the forest and kill them together. 
with pitchforks, in a scene like Olivier’s 
death at Bosworth Field. It is stirring and 
strangely beautiful against Carzou’s 
magnificent sets, of which the sleeve 
carries a sample. There is, of course. no 
attempt at jazz translation here, but the 
theme is familiar: substitute prejudice 
against colour for prejudice against 
wolves and you could come up with a 
ballet called “Strange Fruit”. After thirty 
years loving concentration on jazz, we 
find this music of Dutilleux’s more mov- 
ing and exciting than anything in the 
field of so-called “modern jazz”. We are 
suggesting you read the sleeve notes and 
try the music. One never knows, does 
one? 

The recent visit of the Bolshoi 
company, incidentally, should have put 
heart into jazz traditionalists. Here was 
a group which seems to have existed in 
contented ignorance of Western develop- 
ments since the Diaghilev revolution, and 
in, 4s some would say, “stagnation”, but 
which yet brought such zest and artistry 
to the older methods that a sophisticated 
public was entirely captivated. As Moira 
Shearer said to Beverley Nichols, “what 
I think is so wonderful about the 
Russians is the intensity with which they 
feel everything they do .. .” It’s too 
bad the intensity isn’t so welcome in 
other spheres of activity! 


448 
READERS QUERIES ANSWERED 

Egeria: We are sorry you made such a 
daring bet with your gentleman friend, 
for “The Nude” was written by Si 
Kenneth Clark, not by the ubiquitous 
Klook. 

Native: We consider it highly improbable 
that the Chief Whip. Mr. Ted Heath, has 


time these days to lead a band after 
hours. 

(N.B.—This department will gladly solve 
your most intimate and distressing prob- 
lems unon receipt of a shilling postal 
order, If you require a personal reply 
enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope as well). 


449 
THAT’S A-PLENTY 

Everywhere we go we see or hear 
records by Joe Sullivan. If it’s Sullivan 
Week, or just a Great Day for the Irish, 
someone should tell us these things. You 
can buy an EP of his piano solos on 
Brunswick OE9276 or on Columbia 
SEG7652, or a 12° LP on Columbia 
33CX10047, on London HA-U2011. or 
on Philips BBR809{. If there isn’t an 
explanation of this sudden shower of 
Sullivan, then it’s an amazing coincidence 
that must have the record companies 
cursing. 

Joe plays a good book and his original 
models were the best-—Fats and Earl. 
The Fats flavour predominates and no 
very personal Sullivan characteristic has 
ever registered strongly with us. Put on 
one of his records and we might say it 
was good, fair or poor, but more than 
likely we wouldn't be able to identify 
him unless he were playing one of his 
specialities, such as “Little Rock Get- 
away”, of which no less than three 
versions await your pleasure here. Work- 
ing with righteous material perhaps 
makes Joe sound a better pianist than he 
really is, but we don’t find his work 
nearly as attractive as Jess Stacey’s, nor 
does he swing as much as Jess. Although 
Jess was primarily a Hines man, we 
would say that he gets more genuine 
individuality into his music. Joe's left 

continued on page 36 





the best listening in 1956 


BEST MODERN RECORD OF THE YEAR 


twenty 


‘CONCORDE ” by the MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


Jazz Journal’ critics give their vote to: 


(20-069) 


FAVOURITE JAZZ RECORD OF ALL TIME 


listeners to the B.B.C.’s ‘World of Jazz’ give 


their vote to 


MOST REQUESTED RECORD OF THE YEAR 


on Steve Race’s 


General Overseas programme ‘Jazz in the Making” 


> DJANGO by the MODERN JAZZ QUARTET (E.P. 106 and L.P. 20-038). 


. the most lauded, applauded jazz group in the world can also be heard on 
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La ronde : 
Ralph’s New Blues) and E.P. 116 
. also on 2 play 10-314 


Rose of the Rio 


ain’ Qo” 76 Bedford Court Mansions, 


Bedford Avenue, London, W.C.| 
Tel. Museum 1810 
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FIRST VISIT TO A 
CONCERTGEBOUW 


We've been into concert halls and 
“salons” and “theatres” but never before 
had we entered a Concertgebouw. We'd 
heard a lot about them of course; 
mainly on the BBC and in connection 
with Rundfunks, and we were mighty 
curious. So, when the opportunity was 
presented by the NJF to hear the 
Modern Jazz Quartet in one, and to 
combine this experience with an air trip 
to Amsterdam, we jumped at the 
chance 

As it turned out, the Concertgebouw, 
as such, was pretty much unexciting 
just a hall witn tip up seats, a platform, 
a tired old organ on Albert Hail lines at 
one end, and the names of some 
“classical” composers painted on _ the 
balcony which ran around three sides 
of it Nevertheless, part of the pro- 
gramme was very exciting, and our very 
first Concertgebouw was not such a dis- 
appointment as it might have been. 

[he actual concert was at twelve 
midnight, which, although it meant that 
a great deal of Amsterdam’s cultural 
and waterfront nightlife could be taken 
in during the evening, also meant that 
most people in the NJF contingent were 
exhausted at the start. Four or five 
people actually slept through most of 
the show; slumped over in a headache 
making position. 

There was an expectant air and the 
hall was full. Shortly after midnight 
a tall, Dutch looking young man took 
up position in the centre of the stage 
and proceeded to talk interminably in 
a completely unintelligible language. 
Now we know what visitors from 
abroad must feel like when confronted 
by a Tony Hall spot at the Festival 
Hall. This young man, whp we later 
found out was Peter Schilperoort of 
Dutch Swing College fame, ended 
magically with the words ‘Rene 
Urtreger’ — and on came three musi- 
cians. This was to be the rhythm 
section for the American stars. 

After two or three opening numbers, 
““Mumbles” came back on stage and 
introduced Lester Young. The President 
ambled on stage and played very badly. 
He appeared to have very little interest 
in what was going on. However, with 
the appearance of the first news item, 
most of the people in the front rows 
turned into cameramen and invaded the 
stage. This was no annoying occasional 
flashbulb — it was chaos. There were 
between thirty or forty photographers 
on stage. They swarmed between Lester 
and the audience; they climbed on the 
piano for angle shots and one man 


actually lay down at Lester's feet. for 
a matter of minutes. To give The Pres 
his due, he took very little notice of 
them or, we might add, of anything 
else. 


STRICTLY ON THE RECORD 

Miles Davis came on stage with a 
more lively air than his predecessor, and 
he played beautifully. His tone seemed 
warmer than the records suggested, but, 
sadly for a musician of the calibre of 
Miles, he did nothing new The 
numbers that he played were the same 
as at the concert he had played in 


‘Haarlem earlier in the day and all were 


old favourites—note for note The first 
half ended with the non-appearance of 
Bud Powell. There was no anounce- 
ment regarding this non-appearance, 
but everybody had a rough idea of what 
was going on. 


TRANSFORMATION SCENE 


By the time the interval arrived we 
were beginning to feel very tired (it was 
going on two o'clock in the morning) 
and we dragged ouselves as far as the 
bar to pay a lot of money for two black 
coffees and a choc-ice which came in 
useful for cooling a fevered brow. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet came on at 
the start of the second half, and, within 
a few minutes, the entire character of 
the concert changed. In the place of the 
typical Continental shambles, a sudden 
peace and attentiveness descended. The 
photographers melted away and John 
Lewis stepped forward to the micro- 
phone. He explained what the Quartet 
aimed to do and throughout their part 
of the concert he kept up an _ inter- 
round commentary. 

Musically the group were superb. The 
various experiments in counterpoint 
were explained and essayed. There 
were such old favourites as “Django” 
and new favourites like “Fontessa”™. 
Also there were innovations, including 
a beautiful version of “God Rest Ye 
Merry Gentlemen”. The music was 
gentle yet it gripped the audience in 
complete silence until the rapturous 
applause at the end of each number 
When Lester and Miles came on at the 
end for an all-in grand finale, we left in 
a hurry so as not to ruin the taste 
sensation. 

We're still not quite sure whether the 
Modern Jazz Quartet was playing jazz 
all of the time at that concert, but we no 
longer care. We liked what they did 
entirely. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE EAGLE 
We received a letter from the United 
States Information Service early in 
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November which invited us to a series 
of musical evenings at 5, Grosvenor 
Square. Richard C. Wooton, Cultur 
Affairs Officer, explained in his lett 
that he had a great many tape recor 
ings of live jazz performances which, 
heing the property of the U.S. Govern 





Taw pw 


ment. could not be released commer- 
cially, and would we like to hear them 
next Monday. 

Well. ves. we would: so we went along 
to hear the first session in the U.S.LS 
Cinema Amongst the promised 


goodies were recordings of Ellington 
the MJQ and Friedrich Gulda made at 
the Newport Jazz Festival Also a 
session at Eddie Condon’s These 
tasty morsels had obviously drawn other 
people from their firesides, for the 
cinema was very nearly full when we 
arrived. It was a mixed audience of 
critics and musicians, and included both 
Lightly and Politely. who had obviously 
risen to the bait of the muc . 
Ellington performance on 
of the Festival. 

Richard C. Wooton | 
the proceedings with a few 
words concerning a possible LP e 
“Jazz At The Embassv™ and the 
as to whether his Embassv’s 
prestige would stand it. However. he 
seemed a nice enough fellow otherwise 
and not at all overawed by the 
numerous photographs of his President 
beaming down on him from the poster- 
lined walls. 

The music itself varied from excellent 
to bad, but we were very pleased at the 
chance to hear it. The MJQ was fine 
though Friedrich Gulda was very 
strange and the Condon Session was a 
little drab. The Ellington contribution 
was certainly all that reports made out. 
Most of the tunes played. apart from 
“Take The ‘A’ Train”, were new. and 
given spur of the moment names such 
as “Festival Up”, vet all of them had 
remendous power and an urgent swing 
One of the surprises of this section was 
the way in which Ellington’s vibrant 
personality came over through the 
tapes 

If we might make a suggestion or two 
to Mr. Wooton regarding the rest of the 
series, they would be as follows: firstly 
cut down the central heating so that the 
listeners don’t have a burning sensation 
in their throats at the end, and, secondly 
cut out the propaganda messages from 
the Voice of America tapes. This is 
Britain and you're supposed to be on the 


same side as us. Remember ? 














BRIAN NICHOLLS. 











BOB BROOKMEYER with rhythm accompaniment f E 



















The Bulldog Blues; Sticks and stems sEB10031 (EP L 
“Thoroughly recommended” JAZZ JOURNAL P 
H 
BILLIE HOLIDAY N 
accompanied by JIMMY ROWLES, pianc 7 
HARRY EDISON, trwnpet; BENNY CARTER, alto saz ; M 
LARRY BUNKER, drums; JOHN SIMMONS, bass 
“Music for Torching ” 
It had to be you; Come rain or come shine; J 
I don’t want to cry any more; B 
I don’t stand a ghost of a chance with you: id 


A fine romance; Gone with the wind; Igeta kick out of you fé 









peat Isn't this a lovely day 33cx10019 (LP) C 
“Titled ‘Torching with Billie Holiday’ here is the z 
one and only singing her own particular brand of ballads ? 
as only she can. Nostalgic music, it never becomes gay, , 
and yet never depresses, for Billie is so much an artist : 
that she demands your admiration whatever her mood. : 

This is certainly not a record to miss.’’ JAZZ JOURNAL 
I 
\\ se 
From Norman Granz’ “CLEF”’ Series § 

v4/ 

TEDDY WILSON I 
““The Didactic Mr. Wilson” ey 
Oh! lady be good; Darn that dream; Tea for two; ‘ 
The one I love; Tenderly; Emmaline; Liza; E 
ILLINOIS JACQUET and his Orchestra Everything happens to me ssco9019 (LP) s 
Learnin’ the blues: Honeysuckle Rose Lp10023 (78 “This is sensitive and musicianly music as played by one ] 
“Two fine sides’’ JAZZ JOURNAL of the best jazz pianists playing today.’’ MELODY MAKER ] 


GENE KRUPA SEXTET 

CHARLIE SHAVERS, trumpet; WILLIE SMITH, ait 

TEDDY WILSON, piano; ISRAEL CROSBY, bass 

STEVE JORDAN, guitar; GENE KRUPA, drums 

Coronation Hop; Paradise 110015 (78 

“This is a good record, and it is pleasant to see Israel Crosby 
included in the rhythm section’’ JAZZ MONTHLY “Pye SIX” 


We present some} 





TOMMY GOODMAN, piano; BOB WILBER, clarinet and tenor sau; 





CHARLIE PARKER with rhythm accompaniment JOHNNY GLASEL, trumpet; EDDIE PHYFE, drums; " 
Now’s the time; Chi Chi; Confirmation; PORKY COHEN, trombone; BOB PETERSON, bass 
Iremember you SEB10026 (EP Take six; Porky’s Blues; St. James Infirmary; Foggy day; 
‘**Here isa record of aman whose absence we still lament. Little girl blue; Riverboat shuffle; Music to sin by; 
His drive and excitement are obvious from the first note, Between the Devil and the deep blue sea 3309028 (LP) 
and hé shows on all of these tracks that fiuid expression “Tf you are a really intelligent jazz fan, you should 
fideas, presented with the attack and imagination listen to this, for your appreciation should be wide enough 
which has gathered him so many admirers.’’ JAZZ JOURNAL to take in all they do.’’ MUSIC MIRROR 


From the greatest jazz repertoire in the 
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ipaniment HAMPTON-TATUM-RICH TRIO New Volume 4: 


LIONEL HAMPTON, vibes; ART TATUM, piano; BUDDY RICH, drums “JAMMING WITH THE GREATS” 
Perdido; Hallelujah; I’ll never be the same; featuring CHARLIE PARKER. COLEMAN HAWKINS 

How high the moon; What is this thing called love; BUDDY RICH, IRVING ASHBY, LESTER YOUNG, WILLIE SMITH 
More than you know; Makin’ whoopee 33cx10045 (LP BUCK CLAYTON, KENNY KERSEY, BILLY HADNOTT 

Their sympathy and rapport has to be heard to be believed.”’ JATP Blues; Slow drag; I got rhythm; 

MELODY MAKER I surrender dear 23cx10035 (LP 


New Volume 5: 
*“CONCERT CONTRASTS” 


featuring ILLINOIS JACQUET, FLIP PHILLIPS 


JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 
New Volume 1: 





33 
'*‘HOW HIGH THE MOON BILL HARRIS, HOWARD McGHEE, JO JONES, RAY BROWN 
. out of you featuring BUCK CLAYTON, FLIP PHILLIPS, TRUMMY YOUNG, HANK JONES, CHARLIE VENTURA, JACK McVEA. SHORTY SHEROCK, 
COLEMAN HAWKINS, KENNY KERSEY, BUDDY RICH, MEL POWELL, RED CALLENDER, BILLY HADNOTT 
BENNY FONVILLE, WILLIE SMITH, HOWARD McGHEE, JOHNNY MILLER, LEE YOUNG, DIZZY GILLESPIE, LESTER YOUNG 
allads LESTER YOUNG, CHARLIE PARKER, AL KILLIAN, WILLIE SMITH. NAT ‘KING’ COLE. J. J. JOHNSON. LES PAUL 
ay ; ARNOLD ROSS, BILLY HADNOTT, LEE YOUNG Tea for two: I’ve found a new baby: I surrender. dear 
we : How high the moon; Bell Boy Blues; Oh, lady be good; The manI love 33cx10036 (LP 
: 1 After you’ve gone 330x10032 (LP) 
Od, 
New Volume 6: 
New Volume 2: “MIDNIGHT JAZZ AT CARNEGIE HALL” 
, “JAZZ BY THE MASTERS” ; featuring FLIP PHILLIPS, BILL HARRIS, JO JONES 
featuring CHARLIE PARKER, LESTER YOUNG, ILLINOIS JACQUET, HOWARD McGHEE, RAY BROWN, HANK JONES 
DIZZY GILLESPIE, WILLIE SMITH, CHARLIE VENTURA, Perdido; Mordido; Endido 33cx10020 (yp 


MEL POWELL, HOWARD McGHEE, AL KILLIAN, ARNOLD ROSS, 
LEE YOUNG, BILLY HADNOTT 

Blues for Norman; I can’t get started; Crazy Rhythm; 
Sweet Georgia Brown 330¢x10033 (LP) 


New Volume 7: 

“A DATE WITH THE GREAT” 
featuring CHARLIE PARKER, LESTER YOUNG, FLIP PHILLIPS 
ROY ELDRIDGE, BUDDY RICH, RAY BROWN, 





New Volume 3: TOMMY TURK, HANK JONES 
“PERSONALITY JAZZ 33 The opener; Lester leaps in; Embraceable you; 
featuring LES PAUL, ILLINOIS JACQUET, JACK McVEA, The closer 33cx10037 (LP 
J.J. JOHNSON, NAT ‘KING’ COLE, JOHNNY MILLER, “The albums present a good cross-section of the formidable arr 
SHORTY SHEROCK, LEE YOUNG of the talent assembled over the last ten years by Norman Granz 
ne Lester leaps in; Blues; Body and soul; in performances whi ae) in the main, should interest both 
ER {0setta; Bugle Call Rag 33cx10034 (LP mainstream a os modern jazz enthusiasts.’ JAZZ JOURNAL 


of THE BEST OF 1956 





JOHNNY HODGES 





iia “Memories cf Ellington” i WEST COAST JAZZ 

In a mellow tone; I let a song go out of my heart; featuring STAN GETZ. tenor sar: CONTE CANDOLI. trumpet 
ggy day; Don’t get around much any more; Come Sunday; SHELLY MANNE, drums; LOU LEVY, piano; LEROY VINEGAR, dass 
v3 I got it bad and that ain’t good; Sophisticated lady: East of the sun: Four; Suddenly it’s Spring: 

Daydream; Solitude; Good Queen Bess 33¢x10013 (LP ; Night in Tunisia: Summertime: Shine sscxioois (LP 

“The album’s homage to Ellington’s composition is admirable, ‘The record is well worth having, particularly for Getz 

Lough and the material has allowed the altoist’s small group and shia Neither have bettered their performan 

to record some of the very finest improvisation.’’ JAZZ MONTHLY onany previous release.” JAZZ MONTHLY 
» theworld= on Cc O L U ivi i os records 9 

Columbia Graphophone Company Limited, Record Division, 8-I eat S é i “i 
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SOM E If jazz on record is 
R EC E NT your music then you 


must come to 


AMERICAN ° 
RECORDS OLLET'S 


Compiled by Stanley Dance K E; ( () R ) 


For the new “policy”’ governing this Jordan, Louis. Big Bess; Cat Scratchin’ 


compilation, please see the notes at the end of MERCURY 70993 

last month’s edition 1 would again request Kansas City Soul Revivers. 1 don’t need no 

co-operation from American readers with details one e.se; I shall not be moved 

of jazz and blues on obscure labels DOOTONE 406 
Kelso, Jackie Not 


An interesting development indicated by this (instr.) Once more; yet 
month’s listings is the increase of instrumentals VITA 141 
n the r. and b. field. It is to be hoped that Krazy Kris. Floyd's guitar biues; Wishy-washy w 
this will continue and that recording executives KING 4991 j j 
will permit their artists greater freedom of Lane, Morris (ts sil Doggett. organ) Pretty ° stock all kinds of jazz 
ot eee and, indeed, of instrumentation, than girl is like a meloay; Ht 1 eer re 1 ae whether it's New Orleans style, 
Baker, Laverne. Jim Dandy: Tra la la Lightnin’ Slim. Bad luck and troubie; Have . 
Mao oe 2 fen Sexe Modern style or just Freestyle, 
Bg Walter. Just looking for a home; You're Little Richard. All around the worid; The girl 
the one I need PEACOCK 1669 can’t help it SPECIALITY 591 any speed, any label. 
Blackwell, Otis. You move me, baby; Daddy Mickey and Sylvia (Mickey Baker, g and voc 
. og mg = bie : — = 455 I’m going home; Love is strange  #) 
‘and, Bobby Blue. don’t be ieve; I learned my GROOVE 0175 
lesson DUKE 160 Milburn, Amos. Girl of my dreams; Ecery day 
Bo, Eddie. Tell me why; He Bo of the week ALADDIN 3340 
aT . APOLLO, 504 Mills Brothers. That's all I need; Tell me more Want secondhand record bar- 
Boyd, Al ‘*Minnie’’. Thanks for the biues; DECCA 30136 : 
You are my sunshine MIDDLE TONE 012 Mitchell, Freddie (instr.) Blowin’ mighty; Slow gains? Have a look through 
wa . . blues CORAL 61740 
See, Se. eet on 8 Oe es Original Five Blind Boys. Jesus loves me; Oh, our S/H record shelves for 78’s, 
‘ chanc FEDERAL 12285 hy? VEE—JAY 225 
Buckner, Milt (organ and piano: Skeetar Best, = a 3 Bens ’ , : ; 
=) Cownt's baiement: We'll be topether again a (instr.) The midnight ee, EP S and LP’s at fair prices. 
Jumpin’ at the woodside; The beat; One : a Ee eve 
o'clock jump; Wild scene; Blue and sentimental Peterson, Oscar and Buddy DeFranco. I wants We buy and part exchange 
r “a ; : ; 2 to stay here; I was doing all right; "Swonderful; 
Deep purpte; Jumpin’ at the Zanzibar; When Be i ea 
you wish upon a star; The late. late show Bess, you is my woman; Strike up the band; too. 
CAPITOL T. 722 They can't take that away from me; The man 
Good time express; Night mist r. Ste Ho fone te uae aa to watch over c°] 
CAPITOL 3578 se . — = > 
Carr, Wynona. Till the well runs dry: Shou'd . : “— k VERVE = ae 
I ever love again SPECIALITY 589 Pleasure, King. Blues I like to hear: DB B.ues As for Jazz Literature—we have 
Clowney, David (instr.) Movin’ ‘n’ groovin’: . " ALADDIN 3343 
Soft lights EMBER 1010 Preston, The Fabulous. I'm not a_ tree it all! 
Davis, Wild Bill (org.) Crosstown: Perdido Ooh-la_cha-cha FLASH 114 , 
IMPERIAL $420 Price, Sam (instr.) Rib joint; Tishomingo : o 
Dean, Tommy (instr.) Skid row; The gold coast 7 — » ae 1505 
VEE-JAY 218 rysock, e (instr.) aquina walk; een-age 
. Bi r SI alk Z 2 rock (Harold Mills, voc.) MERCURY 70985 : 
ee ee): ee ane HeetNG Son Reed, theme, Yon've got me dizzy: Honey, Ask for our Jazz Book List. 
As you desire me: A cottage for sale: Dream: don’t let me go VEE—JAY 226 
and nine others KING LP $23 Rene, Googie (instr.) Big time; Midnight 
Fitzeerald, Ella and Count Basie (big band) CLASS 205 re) 
April in Paris; Ellaz Fitzgerald, Joe Williams Rich, Buddy (d: Marty Paich, arr.) Blue and 
and Count Basie (small band): Party Blues sentimental; Down for double; Jump for me; z : 
: CLEF 89172 B'ues for Basie: Jumpin’ at the Woodside; And this is important — we 
Freeman, Ernie (instr Return to me: A_ touch Ain’t it the truth: Shorty Georee; 9.20 Special 
atte blues Kine Ket NORGRAN N—1086 have a department that deals 
sable, Guitar (2 ing ari, __voca rene Ross, Charlie (instr. quartet) Chatterbox: Duck ; ; 
“Guitar Rhumba EXCELLO 2094 soup RESERVE 112 exclusively with Folk Music 
Gaddy, Bob. Operator; I love my i Rugolo, Pete. Snowfall; Later team 
OLD TOWN 1031 MERCURY 71004 from all parts of th 
esp :; seeracl ‘ e world. 
—_ on Bl ome al wee = ro Samuels, Clarence. Chicken-hearted woman; Got P 
a izzy $ is Ss; essica § ay, « lace to cal “XC 9003 ; H ; ; 
de force: I can’t get started; Docdlin’; Night no place to call pelts “pe " EXCELLO i This isa speciality of ours, so 
Scooby Doo All Stars (Ernie Freeman, Plas 
in Tunisia; Stella by Starlight: Champ; My Sohnson etc.) Moonglow: Ernie’s iourney : : : 
reverie: Dizzy’s b'ues. | NORGRAN N—1084 ' j if your interest tends this way 
Gipson, Flick. Footloose and fancy free: Etta es Walkin’ up four flights of stairs l - ' . 
— > EOF : > ank. Z airs: 
SPECIALITY 87 sng KAPP 164 please enquire. 


ae 
Hawkins. .Coleman ‘ts: Manny Albam, arr.: ; . : 
. 7 " . 4 "o Taylor, Sam. A Sunday kind of love: Nightfall 
Hank Jones, p: Barry Galbraith, g; Osie M-G-M_ 12377 











Johnson, s dio h . ch . harp, 
Janno. de some indie, oun chimes AAD, Teagarden, tack (ib. and vocal: Edie Miler ° 
homme: Under Paris skies; Mimi; La Chnouf; etc.) Beale Street Blues; The Sheik; Peg o 
La vie en rose: La mer: Paris in the spring my heart: I'm coming, Virginia: If I cou'd 
1 love Paris: Mademoiselle de Paris: Chiens be with you: After you've gone: Aunt Hagar’s If jazz is your music come to 
perdu sans collier; Tu n’peux pas t’figurer Children blues: Stars fe'l on Alabama: Fare 
VIK LX 1059 thee well to Harlem: My kinda love; Old 
Ho'iday. Billie. Lady sings the blues: Trav’lin’ pigeon-toed Joad: Monday date COLLET’S 
licht: I must have that man; Some other CAPITOL T.721 
spring: Strange fruit: No good man: God bless Thomason, Jimmy (acc. Jackie Kelso) Now hear 
the child: Good morning heartache: Love me this: Big wheel VITA 143 
or leave me: Too marvellous for words; Willow Thompson, Sonny (instr.) Juke Joint. 1 and 2 70 NEW OXFORD STREET 
weep for me; I thought about you CHART 633 LONDON W.C.I. 
CLEF C—721 Townsend. Ed. Give me one chance: Come on C.I 
Jenkins, Gas. Tricky (instr.), You told me and walk with me ALADDIN 3326 MUS 2 
FLASH 115 Washboard Bill. In the morning; River boat eum 3224 
Jones, Rick (as: with p. b. and d.) Swingin’ dock KING 4983 
(instr.); Now hear this (Gwenn Johnson. vocal) Wiliams, Paul ‘‘Hucklebuck’’. Once upon a 
PIV 1004 time: Suggie duggie baby JOSIE 3806 
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MILES AWAY 
Dear Sir, 

Your very fine contributor Stanley 
Dance has similar views to mine. We 
both dislike ‘later modern’ styles; how- 
ever, unlike myself, S.D. has never 
accepted the Minton Circle, who are 
really exponents of a type of swing 
music. Coleman Hawkins respected the 
work of Charlie Parker! I like Parker, 
but think Lee Konitz a charlatan. Fats 
Navarro is the thing. but Miles Davis 
jus! does not make it; and I have always 
considered that, creatively speaking, jazz 
music came to an end just before the 
Miles Davis Capitol session back in the 
late “forties Since then, true jazz has 
been very fertile but no new proper 
foundation stone has been laid. 

May I take this opportunity to praise 
S.D. on his exacting “Recent American 
Records” and extend mv _ humble 
encouragement to this compilation. 


WALTER OSBORNE 
Gt. Yarmouth. 


THE LESSER REED SHANK 
Dear Sir, 

Being a lethargic character, I do not 
usually get around to writing letters, but 
reader Kirby’s letter (October issue) 
does, I feel, call for comment. 

Of the altoists mentioned none is 
equal to Bird and only Lee Konitz is 
entirely original. Dankworth’s recent 
worthy works are non-existent (in the 
solo field). Desmond's insipid alto and 
lack of drive surely put him outside the 
virile jazz scene. Niehaus has a wonder- 
ful technique but I have never heard 
him blow with conviction or play an 
original idea. Art Pepper is one of the 
Bird-style altoists, lacking the necessary 
speed. 

Having torn down so many people, 
let's build up a couple. Firstly, Lee 
Konitz has from the very first shown a 
spark of individuality. Over the years 
he has developed a sense of swing that 
was not always apparent in his early 
discs. His tone is unique and more im- 
portant, his ideas have no precursors in 
azz, except for pianist Tristano whom 
Tee has often out-played. Another 
candidate for alto honours is the leader 
of the “Bird trads’, Sonny Stitt. Stitt 
has more control over his instrument 
than many of his fellows, including 
Parker himself. and furthermore, he 
seems to be adding something to Bird’s 
voice instead of playing everything as 
nird did 

The only othe altoist whose solos are 


ONE SWEET 
FROM YOU 












of interest to the modernist, and who 
comes in the ‘great alto’ class, is Benny 


Carter. The greatest of the three, 
Carter, Konitz and Stitt, is, I think a 
matter of personal choice. The onl, 


man to play with any showing of origin- 
ality on the West Coast is, to my ear. 
Bud Shank, and he will need another 
three or four years before he is worthy 


‘for consideration with the above three. 


However much people like reader 
Kirby might wish for allegiance to new 
men in the jazz scene, let them remember 
that no-one in jazz had such an influence 
on young musicians, and also that no-one 
in modern jazz today is as important 
in this sphere as the late Charles 
Christopher Parker. 

Just one other small point 


alto. 
CLARKE 
London, E5 


I do play 
| a 


OUT OF PUFF 
Dear Sir, 

While the rigid sectarianism of the 
followers of the various jazz styles does 
harm to jazz in general and while a 
mutual understanding and tolerance are 
to be desired, I feel with Mr. Stanley 
Dance that Mr. Douglas Hague’s contri- 
butions to your journal do indeed have 
“a uniquely hilarious quality”. Mr. 
Hague’s contribution to your November 
issue sets a new level in jazz criticism. 
We read of the “dulcet sounds of Jimmy 
Giuffre’s clarinet” and of his “humour- 
less creativity” when he “takes a note- 
less break just blowing air through his 
clarinet. but the air has a_ sensitive 
beat’! Dig that crazy silence! 

What further rubbish can we expect? 
Soundless jazz? From the West Coast 
school that would be pleasant indeed. 
But unfortunately that will never be. Mr. 
Giuffre’s clarinet is too artificial and 
‘mike-bound’ as it is. One hopes that 
we will be spared the day when the 
‘mike’ is so close to the instrument that 
we will be able to hear the rhythmic 
tapping of the kevs and the sighing 
sounds of the swinging springing during 
this “noteless break”. If microphones 
get any better. which fact seems in- 
evitable, are we to be spared the day 
when the death-watch beetle attacks Mr. 
Giuffre’s clarinet? If not, who knows 
what sounds will then beset us. 

If the beetle attacks the instrument. 
it's more than Mr. Giuffre can. 

Noteless breaks indeed! 

COLIN E. PARNEL! 
London. N.9 
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AND EGGS 


Dear Sir, 

When is this hostile fire on the Kenton 
band going to cease? On seeing yet 
another attack on Kenton’s work in the 
November issue of J.J. I remembered an 
article in the May 1950 issue of J. J. by 
Albert Otto who attended the first per- 
formance of the band. In it he quoted 
the great English philosopher Francis 
Bacon, who, three centuries ago, wrote 
in his “Novum Organum”—*‘To explain 
what [ now bring forward is no easy 
matter; for things in themselves new 
will yet be apprehended with reference 


to what is old.” Kenton’s bacon 
surely ?! 
M. HIX 
Bridport 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 

Dear Sir, 

At last, a chink appears in Dance’s 
protective armour of cynicism. As 


happens with most cynics at times, his 
lip gets tired of the set sneer and stiffens 
as a little ripple of rage flows through 
him. Tinted with sarcasm perhaps, but 
rage nevertheless. 

He glowers down from his lofty plat- 
form of jazz logic and spits on Douglas 


Hague who dares “to call the likes of 
us sentimentalists”. Oh, the incom- 
parable smugness! Each word is like 
a tonic injected into the sickening 
harvest of contempt he has already 


reaped among readers. The trouble is, 
most people enjoy the superior state of 
contemptuousness which is why Dance 
is widely read. 


He looks to the future bursting of 
the Kenton “bubble”. A __ typical 
expression of the cynic, this. What he 


means is that a period of advancement 
in anything must by reaction be 
followed by comparative slump. Which 
is exactly what the maligned Mr. Hague 
was trying to say in_ relation to 
Ellington. 

Some of the Duke’s most delightful 


work came from the 1947-8 period 
“Happy Go Lucky Local”, “Diminu- 
endo”, “Crescendo in Blue”, “Flippant 


Flurry”, etc. Since then (that is, for the 
past eight years) the Duke has had little 
to say except in the way of swing and 
excitement which is far from being his 
finest attribute. 

Dance as usual goes to 
Kenton. Statements such as ‘theirs ts 
monster music for the moronic” and 
“nothing Stan has done is worth 
preserving” are unanswerable except 
perhaps by violence, for it’s hard to 
argue with a man who's half-deaf 

ALLAN J. McKENNA 


Fulham S.W.6 


town on 


(The chops may be beat, tired of the set sneer 
stiffened with rage and tinted with sarcasm, but 
they are trying to smile. They have been ever 
since the ears heard Duke at Newport, oa tape 
But how can Mr. McKenna mistake all-embracing 
love for a superior state of contemptuousness’’? 
This is deeply wounding this reveals the 
inadequacy of the “‘protective armour’! However 
to put matters right, gin as well as tonic will be 
injected into the ‘“‘sickening harvest’” of 1957 
Strong stomachs will win the day S.D.) 














DISCOMANIA Cont. from page 8 
certainly be prefixed “Probably”; 
Keppard and Noone are reputedly 


present, but the others are just logical 
guesses based on his full band personnel 
at the time. Again, for the 1926 Colum- 
bias. St. Cyr would seem a more likely 
probability as guitarist than Stanley 
Wilson, who is named in JD. 

Based on what we know of Cook's 
personnel in 1927, from _ published 
photographs and recollections of bands- 
men. I would suggest the following as 
the probable, but unconfirmed, personnel 
of the 1927 Columbias: Charlie Allen, 
Elwood Graham, Freddie Keppard, to: 
William Dawson and perhaps Fayette 
Williams, tb; Joe Poston, Billy Butler. 
Don Pasquall, Clarence Owens, s; Sterl- 
ing Todd, p; Johnny St. Cyr, g/bi: Bill 
Newton, tu; Andrew Hilaire. d/vo. 
Hilaire is credited on the label with the 
vocal on “Willie The Weener”. In the 
George Mitchell biography in Jazz In- 
formation. it was stated that Mitchell 
rep'aced Keppard in Cock’s band in the 
soring of 1927: but the Chicago 
Defender of September 17. 1927. repor- 
ted a rumor that Keppard m‘ght have 
quit Cook, as of that date. Keppard was 
still with Cook in September 1927. 
therefore. The personnel for the March 
1928 session is probably essentially the 
same, excent that Mitchell has replaced 
Keppard (Mitchell having stayed with 
Cook until 1929). 

Helene Chmura of Columbia Records 
reports three unissued Cook titles: 
W142982 The Sermon (Dec. 2. 1926) 
W145860 I'm A Broken-Hearted Black- 

bird (March 30, 1928) 


W145862 The Treat By the Gang 
(March 30, 1928) 





LIGHTLY and POLITELY Cont. 
from page 30 

hand is disappointing in comparison. It 

tends to be heavy and—if you'll excuse 

the adjective—spongy, where Fat’s left 

hand was strong and solid. 

We don't want to appear hypercritical, 
but Joe belongs with the Condon mob 
as a purveyor of secondhand impressions. 
The music is pleasing, but it isn’t sharp. 
Some people just naturally prefer to see 
the view through a glass darkly. o1 
rosily. It is gratifying that pianists like 
Joe, Ralph Sutton, Dick Wellstocd and 
Knocky Parker are maintaining earlier 
piano traditions. but it is slightly scanda- 
lous that they should be recording more 
than creators like the Lion and Earl. 
No awareness that this situations needs 
rectifying is. of course. apparent in 
influential U.S. jazz circles. 

The two EPs from 1933 and 1935 are 
much of a muchness. Of the LPs. we 
vrefer the Columbia to the London 
because the piano and recording sound 
are better. In addition. “Go Back Where 
You Stayed Last Night” happens to be 
the best track of any. in our opinion 
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“CLASSICAL” CRITIC AND 
“MODERN” JAZZ 
. . . Where there had once been 
simplicity and directness there was now 
a debased urban sophistication. where 
there had been elation and high spirits 


there was an enervating desolution such — 
as creeps in with the small hours - 


dlush night clubs. 
. the Alan Clare Quartet fed us on 
a thin gruel of emaciated Ravel. 
nothing I heard in the modern 
concert suggested that it (modern jazz) 






has not ended in a bundle of tired 
clichés”. 
Peter Hayworth at the 
third —_ British Festival 


of Jazz. “The Observer”, 
November 25th. 
STANLEY DANCE. 


= TAX FREE! 


RECORDS to OVERSEAS BUYERS 


LONDON’S FASTEST and SAFEST 
DELIVERY SERVICE 

AT HOME, C.O.D. SERVICE WITH 
PLEASURE 

CALLERS. THOUSANDS of 33, 45, 
78 DISCS AT BARGAIN 
PRICES 

OPE ALL DAY THURSDAY 

ull 6.30 p.m. 
Mon., Tues., Wed., Fri., 9.30 to 6 p.m. 
Saturday till 1 o'clock. 


LEICESTER SQuare 
T¥RE STATION 
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Len Daniels 


4 Soho St., Oxford St 
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For Your Jazz Library 


BACK ISSUES 
Selections of back issues (1950-1951) are 
available at the following bargain prices: 
6 for 6/6: or 3 for 3/6. Post Free 


THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS “FATS” WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free. 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON num- 


bers—Big Fat Ham. Mamie’s Blues. 
Winin’ Boy Blues. The Crave. The 
Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The 
Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why? We 
are Elks. If You Knew. My Home ts in 
a Southern Town. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating “Jazz Notes’) 

4 issues 9/-. Trial Copy 1/3—post free. 
JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay 
25/- per year. 

Trial Copy 2/- post free 

MA RAINEY 
Four colour picture on art paper. 
Price 1/- each. Post Free 
BULLETIN du HOT CLUB de FRANCE 
TAttnA bee Werner Diasceorns 
Price i /6 per copy, Post Free. 
RECORD CHANGER—30/- per year. 
Back Issues — 2/6 per Copy. post free 
Vol. 14. No. 8. Now Ready. 


PHOTOGRAPHS on art paper 
Louis Armstrong Josh White 
Baby Dodds — Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4 for any four. Post Free 
THE NEEDLE. American magazine, 
articles, photos, etc. Copies for July. 
Sept. and Oct. 1944. Only 1/- per copy, 
post 3d. 


A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP 
magazine—many informative articles and 
discographies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for 
1/3. 





— Classified Advertisements — 


All classified advertisements musi 

be prepaid and should arrive not 

later than the 10th of the month 
prior to publication 


Rate: 34. per word. Minimum 
S/-. Bold Type 6d. per word 


Photopen Correspondence Club. Caters 
for amateur photographers and camera 
users everywhere in the world. Ideal for 
both sexes who wish to correspond and 
exchange photos with other amateurs 
Send s.a.e. and 5d stamps for full details 
to Photopen (Z), March Street, Burnley 
Lancs 

Hines HRS Morton Generals. Ory 
Cresents, others, sell, or trade for LPs 

Nelson. 223 Ontario Street, Ant 9. St 


Catharines, Ont, Canad 





“85 TRADITIONAL 78's and LP’s for 
sale. Several deletions, s.a.e. FREEMAN 
37, Greville Hall, London, N.W.6.”" 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS all ages 
everywhere. Recommended since 1943 
Testimonials and details free—FRIENDLY 


FOLK ASSOCIATION Upnorth St 
Brighton 

WANTED — Will purchase LAUREL 
AND HARDY British Columbia 


DX370. Advise Price, Condition. J. HOL- 
LAND. 18 KENT STREET. BROOK- 
LYN, NEW YORK 


Glenn Miller Discography—Revised Edi- 
tion. 1956. Over 100 pages giving com- 
plete details every record on which Miller 
ever played with own and other bands 
including A F. Band, 1925—1944 
Complete, authoritative, up-to-date. Life 
story, notes, photographs Limited 
printing! 10/6d (by post, 11/3d) 
Honorary Secretary, Miller Society 3, 
Great Percy Street. W.C.1. 
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THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU. 
10 Corporation St.. Manehester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness 
Genuine intraductions 

FRIENDSHIPS — Pen, Personal, Life 
partners. Every district. All ages. Photo 
Service. Write for fascinating details and 
Brochure of actual photographs. Edna 
Hanson. Denton, Maaschester. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 731 
Baker St.. London, N.W.1 Founde@ 1940 
“Members everywhere. Write for particulars 
The Fabulous Phonograph. By Roland 
Gelatt. 22/- post free from HUDSON’S 
BOOKSHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street 
Birmingham, 2 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ. 
By Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr. 
32/- post free from HUDSONS BOOK- 
SHOP, Dept. B, 116, New Street. 


Birmingham. 2. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 
WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.I2 
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In 1957 
why not let us handle 





your jazz problems? 


«” Inland parcels sent post and packing free 


| Overseas parcels sent purchase tax free 





Have you sent for details 
of our Record Club? 








——_____— Drop a line to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReathim 7345) 








J.R.R.A. Founder Member 











THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 
GOOD TIME JAZZ 








9 
“Fabulous Disney [im ! a te KID ORY’S 
Band” bai ved 3 x ae Creole Jazz 


Band 
Firehouse 5 plus 2. ni 


GOES SOUTH jaauema =o Miae OEE APR Ak Saints’ —Muskrat 


LDEI69. 10° LP i oes ee. ae ik rere 
See fee | AG 12004. 12’ LP 








“* TERRIFIC ” DIXIELAND 
UBILEE 
BECHET sse™ J 
TEDDY [a= 
—" BUCKNER i 
Vol. || LAEI2011 BAND ! 
Vol. | LAEI2010 LDEI75 


HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEW O%'LAND 2usitee 


12” LP. LAE12026 


TEDDY BUCKNER «xv pty ev iiez 








TOP SELLING ALBUM a MODERN JAZZ 


core Sp een GENE NORMAN PRESENTS 


GERRY MULLIGAN avy « FOUR SAXES IN 
California Concerts —- | : ; 2 TON ES 


LAE! 2006 10” LP. LDEI7J 





MODERN JAZZ 
ALTO Featuring 


Buddy Colette 
LEE KONITZ 


Frank Morgan 
with Ronnie Ball 


Bob Gordon 
VOL | LDE 129. Chico Hamilton. 
VOL II LDE 154. 
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